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The above engraving illustrates the countenance ot an 
individual as affected by the loss of the teeth. It will be 
noticed that the lips are sunken from their usual position, 
that the chin protrudes, and the whole countenance pre¬ 
sents an unnatural appearance. 









The above engraving- represents a countenance in con¬ 
trast with the one given on the preceding page. It will be 
observed that the features present a natural and pleasing 
appearance. 
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PREFACE. 



“ Judge ofbooks as of men. There is none wholly fault¬ 
less or perfect. That production may be said to be a valu¬ 
able one by the perusal of which a judicious reader may 
be the wiser; and and is not to be despised for a few defi¬ 
ciencies or inconsistencies.”— Littell's Living Age 

From our own observation we have been convinced that 
there has been, and is still existing, a want of proper inform - 
tion respecting the teeth. The great influence which these 
little, and much abused organs exert on the general health, 
is not sufficiently realized. A familiar treatise, containing 
correct information on this subject, should have a place in 
every family ; much suffering and pecuniary expense might 
thus be saved. 

It is hoped the present volume contains all necessary in¬ 
formation for general use. Our belief is, should its teach¬ 
ings be faithfully carried out, a great amount of the suffer¬ 
ing from toothache, and from impaired and broken constitu¬ 
tions, (the result often of diseased teeth) would be prevent¬ 
ed. There is not the slightest reason for doubt, that dys¬ 
pepsia, with all its train of suffering, is often induced by a 
diseased state of the teeth and mouth ; therefore the neces¬ 
sity of proper information on this subject. 

Much of the matter contained in this volume has been se¬ 
lected from eminent practitioners, and from those who 
siand high as writers on the subject of dentistry. No ef¬ 
forts have been spared to place before the public the most 
valuable information on the subject discussed. 

No merit is claimed as to authorship. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HISTORY. 

Before entering upon the more practical parts 
of the subject we are about to consider, it may 
not be inappropriate, or without interest to 
the reader, if we give a few facts relative to the 
early practice of Dentistry, and its present stage 
of improvement. 

I am aware that there cannot be much to in¬ 
terest the general reader, in this portion of our 
treatise. 

The earliest date which we have noticed, with 
reference to the practice of Dentistry, is the year 
460 B. C. 

Heroditus the Greek historian, at this early 
period, while journeying in Egypt, noticed the 
fact that the healing art was divided into the two 
branches, medicine and surgery. He states that 
there were some surgeons who treated diseases 
of the eye, others of the ear, and still others of 
the teeth. 
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There can be no doubt that the operations up¬ 
on the teeth referred to by Heroditus, were rude 
in their character, yet they most strikingly indi¬ 
cate the degree of refinement existing among the 
Egyptians at this early period, and evince the 
care which they bestowed upon these beautifying 
and valuable organs. We think it absurd to 
speak of refinement where the teeth are entirely 
neglected. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, who wor¬ 
shipped at the shrine of the Goddess of Beauty, 
did not place too high an estimate upon these 
pearly jewels ! We have no authentic record 
upon the extent to which Dentistry was prac¬ 
ticed by these people; but, from what we can 
learn, it could not have been inconsiderable. 

The most ancient and valuable writings which 
relate to the teeth are those of Galen, who flour¬ 
ished in the second century after Christ. He 
had access to the most splendid and valuable 
medical library of his time. This was after¬ 
wards destroyed by fire. 

During the period of the dark ages learning 
was neglected and the arts almost forgotten, but, 
as Dr. Harris remarks, “during this pause in 
the vitality of learning, Dentistry fared no worse 
than any other science. Demonology and the 
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curative art were antagonistic, and the cabalistic 
mummery of gloomy monastics, ascetics, was 
called in to eradicate pain and disease, by the 
aid of charms and incantations, remedies that 
piety ever consider worse than the suffering of 
bodily sickness.” 

Since Heroditus much study has been devoted 
to this important subject, and much valuable 
knowledge respecting it has been preserved for 
our use ; but it is only within the last two centu¬ 
ries that Dentistry has received that attention 
which its close connection with the general 
health and happiness of man demands. 

As we have already intimated, it is not our de¬ 
sign to give a connected history of the origin and 
progress of Dental Surgery, but to show to those 
of our readers who may be unacquainted with 
the fact, that it is not a science of modern origin. 

All who have attained to any considerable 
age, and have had occasion to notice the prac¬ 
tice of Dentistry, must be aware that its import¬ 
ance is every year becoming more felt and ac¬ 
knowledged. 

The comparatively rude manner in which 
Dental Surgery has been practiced, is now giv¬ 
ing way to a degree of refinement before un¬ 
known ; nor has the art yet reached its highest 
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degree of perfection, but new efforts are being 
made, and we may hope for still more valuable 
improvements. 

At the present time many stx*ong and scien¬ 
tific minds are laboring in this department of 
Surgery, and, by giving it the aid of their long 
experience and observations, are doing much to¬ 
wards its advancement. 

*A profession is estimated by the same rational 
law which leads the mind to the discovery and 
appreciation of beauty, namely, the association 
connected with it. If the practice of the Dental 
profession demands science and education for its 
study, and its dispensation be connected with hu¬ 
man life and human happiness and comfort, then 
must it stand in the position of a calling of high 
estimation. And that such is gradually becom¬ 
ing the case, may be perceived by the well 
marked division which is widening between the 
regular and irregular practitioner; the value 
which is placed on a member of the profes¬ 
sion in whom the community have confidence; 
and the occasional requests to the faculties of 
Dental Institutions for graduates of professional 
and moral excellence, to fill vacancies in prac¬ 
tice. To be confident that this feature of change 


*Dr. C. 0. Cone. 
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is to go on and be permanent, we have only to 
know that it rests on public necessity. Go 
where we may, we find the community jealous of 
the qualifications of the profession, and loud in 
complaints of its abuse and practice. 

The improved manner in which the study of 
the Dental profession may now be pursued is 
worthy of notice. 

Colleges for imparting instruction in Medicine, 
Surgery, &c., have long been established, and 
the world has felt and appreciated their worth. 
They are looked upon as the true sources of cor¬ 
rect information in this science. 

All mechanical callings require a previous 
course of instruction to make proficient artizans. 
No trade or profession can be assumed without 
some practical experience. 

The Dental art, to be of practical benefit to 
the world, must be taught by practical and com¬ 
petent instructors. Bungling mechanism is not 
winked at in this age of improvement; much 
less should imperfect and unskillful operations be 
countenanced when performed on the human sys¬ 
tem. The human body, so delicatel) constructed, 
should never be entrusted to a tinker’s mercy, or 
a soulless money-catcher. 

The Colleges which have been established 
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within the last ten or twelve years, in different 
sections of the United States, have created a new 
interest on the subject of Dental education, and 
have changed entirely the whole aspect of the 
profession, and given it an onward impetus that 
will crush impiricism, and cause true merit to be 
appreciated. 

To the U. S. belongs the honor of establishing 
the first Dental College in the world. This 
work was accomplished through the untiring ex¬ 
ertions of a few devoted individuals. The names 
of Haden and Harris will be handed down to 
posterity with a pleasant memory of the profes¬ 
sion to which they devoted their lives. 

A College where Dental lore and science is 
imparted, is of but late history. The Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery was founded in the 
city of Baltimore, A. D. 1839. The object of 
this Institution may be better learned by the fol¬ 
lowing remarks of Dr. Harris : “ A few months 

previous to the institution of the American So¬ 
ciety of Dental Surgeons, the Legislature of Ma¬ 
ryland chartered a College, with four professor¬ 
ships, for the purpose of affording more ample fa¬ 
cilities of instruction in the branches of knowl¬ 
edge necessary to the education of an accom¬ 
plished Dentist, than could be furnished by any 
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private teacher, and thus securing to the public 
a sure guaranty against the impositions of impiri- 
cism. The object of this institution is, to give to 
those who receive its instructions, a thorough 
Medico-dental education, so that when they enter 
upon the more active duties of the profession, 
they may be able to practice it, not only as a 
mere mechanical art, but upon sound scientific 
principles, as a regular branch of medicine. 
While the head is being educated in such branch¬ 
es of general medicine and surgery as is deemed 
necessary to a successful practitioner in this de¬ 
partment, and in the principles proper of Den¬ 
tistry, the fingers of the student ai - e, at the same 
time, regularly drilled every day in the various 
mechanical manipulations belonging to it, so that 
those who graduate in the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery go out with advantages that can 
seldom be obtained from private instruction. 
This fact, it is believed, will ever connect the des¬ 
tinies of the Institution with the welfare of the 
profession in this country.” 

The Baltimore College of Dental Surgery is fa¬ 
vorably known in this country as well as in Eu¬ 
rope, from whence it receives a part of its patron¬ 
age. More graduates go to the south and south¬ 
western States to practice their profession, than 
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come north, thus the College is more favorably 
known in those sections of our country. 

Since the foundation of the Baltimore College 
there has been three others established in differ¬ 
ent sections of the U. S. The next College in 
point of age is located at Cincinnati, Ohio ; it is 
a flourishing institution, and its influence and in¬ 
structions are felt throughout the western States. 

The third College was founded in Syracuse, N. 
Y., in the year 1841, and promises no less good to 
the public than the one last mentioned. 

And there is another Dental College in the 
city of Philadelphia, founded in 1852. 

These Colleges, with various associations .of 
Dentists in different sections of our country, are 
doing much to advance and perfect the science of 
Dental Surgery. 
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CHAPTER II. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

It requires no labored argument to prove to a 
reflecting mind that too little attention is given to 
those studies that relate to the Physiological and 
Pathological conditions of the human system, 
and to its healthy and diseased condition. 

The pursuits of the student or scholar, in a 
course of education, are directed to any other 
study than that which relates to their physical be¬ 
ing. We do not say that it is necessary to pur¬ 
sue these studies to a very great extent, but be¬ 
lieve it to be the duty of every individual enjoy¬ 
ing the privilege of a common school education to 
possess some information in regard to the deli¬ 
cate structure in which their souls exist, or, “ the 
house I live in.” We may say, without fear of 
contradiction, that there are few persons in any 
community who have even the most limited 
knowledge of their own bodies. 
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The mind may be well trained and stored with 
general information; it may be well versed in 
Grammar, Geography, Mathematics, Algebra, 
Astronomy, Mineralogy, Concliology, Geolog)', 
Botany, &c.; it may with ease solve most ques¬ 
tions relating to these studies, but at the same 
time be almost entirely ignorant of the laws 
which govern their physical being. Should this 
so be ? Should we labor to obtain a knowledge 
of almost every other subject, and entirely over¬ 
look the great principles on which our present 
health, and consequently our great physical 
happiness depends ? Of what avail is it to culti¬ 
vate the mind, when it is every day less able to 
devote its acquirements to the accomplishment of 
its purposes. 

Proper observation and reflection will teach us 
that we cannot trifle with the laws of our physi¬ 
cal being, without suffering the penalty of such an 
infringement. 

The devoted piety of the student, or the great 
good he is hoping to accomplish for mankind, 
will not palliate the suffering consequent on a 
disobedience of physical law. We see the re¬ 
spected, beloved and useful of society cut off day 
by day, even in early life. Is there no remedy 
for such cases? We think there is. “Know 
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thyself” suggests to us the remedy. Know the 
needs and wants of your physical being; fire 
will burn, and disobedience to nature’s laws will 
inevitably bring suffering and premature death. 
This truth should be strongly impressed upon the 
minds of all. If we would avert many of the 
diseases which now afflict us, it is necessary that 
we acquire some knowledge of the science of 
Physiology. 

It is true we cannot always prevent pain and 
physical suffering, but we may greatly lessen 
them, and thus better and more securely pro¬ 
mote our happiness and usefulness in society. 

“ The wise may suffer, wreck the foolish must, 

Learn, then, early to be wise.” 

It is a fact of history that the Romans and 
Spartans required by law that the people should 
be physically as well as mentally educated. A 
writer refers to it in the following language :— 
‘‘ This system prevailed for ages, and only went 
into disuse when monasteries were established, 
and literary men drew on their monkish cowls, 
divorcing themselves from practical life, from 
usefulness, from realities, turned book worms, 
crawled into cloisters, wrapped themselves in 
theories and hypotheses, wove around them the 
net of sluggishness and torpor, and, much like 
other worms, dozed and died in them. 
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Such was the parentage of that system of 
education which refuses a knowledge of the 
wants and diseases of the human system, the 
means of its preservation and health ; and such 
the system which usually consumes the appoint¬ 
ed time for study with perusal of subjects unne¬ 
cessary to life, health or happiness.” 

It is true that the subject of Physiology has 
not been abandoned by students, nor has it been 
entirely shut out from the young. But it is very 
evident that the importance of its principles are 
not sufficiently enforced, from the fact that few if 
any traces remain after the study has been re¬ 
linquished. This cannot be said in regard to 
the principal rules of Arithmetic. Addition, 
multiplication and interest, these are remember¬ 
ed and improved while the laws of health are un¬ 
known, and little time is given to their investi¬ 
gation. From what we have already said, is it 
not conclusive that a knowledge of Physiology 
has claims prior to any other common or general 
study ? for if the health be not regarded how can 
we expect to enjoy active and well regulated 
minds ? 

Every building should rest upon a safe foun¬ 
dation, for if this be insecure, fissures and open- 
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ings will here and there be seen in every part of 
the edifice, and the whole structure will ulti¬ 
mately totter and fall to the ground. 

Let our youth be physically trained, then will 
they possess strong and active bodies ; then will 
be laid the foundation for vigorous and active 
minds. 

Health must be based upon the Physiological 
principles of our nature, otherwise there is no 
safeguard against pain and physical suffering! 
Disease, with insidious and hasty step, lurks about 
the frame-work of man, and takes away one 
support after another, until it leaves the clayey 
fabric in irrecoverable ruin. 

It is not our design in this short treatise to dis¬ 
cuss the general laws of Physiology, but to di¬ 
rect the attention of our readers more particular¬ 
ly to one important branch of it, namely, the 
Teeth. This part of the physical organization is 
much abused by a great majority of our citizens ; 
the young make them store-houses for sweet¬ 
meats and candies, or apply them to the very 
delicate purpose of cracking nuts; the lady or 
Miss uses them as a substitute for scissors in cut¬ 
ting thread, &c.; men make them serve as 
a mill for grinding the nauseous weed tobacco, 
or convert them into the wall of a smoke-house. 
3 
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Nearly all are chargeable in some way with un¬ 
pardonable abuse of the teeth ; they treat them 
as if they were of no great value, or at least of 
very little consequence, and as if the sooner they 
were removed out of the way the better. 

The ignorance manifested in regard to the 
teeth, and the important relation which they hold 
to the system, is astonishing. 

We have heard many make use of the follow¬ 
ing expressions: “ I do not care if my teeth are 
decayed, if they do not ache “ I wish I had no 
teeth, they are so much trouble“ I do not see 
what they were made for, they are only an an¬ 
noyance.” It is not the teeth that are in fault, 
but the neglect and abuse of them by those who 
thus complain. 

When the teeth are thus treated they begin to 
manifest their importance ; days and nights are 
often spent in extreme suffering, while the long 
catalogue of prescriptions are applied with little 
effect. As a last resort the forceps of the dentist 
must be applied, and those organs, which might 
have been of invaluable service, must be re¬ 
moved. 

An individual once said to us that he would 
be willing to pay one hundred dollars a tooth if 
he could secure a good set of natural teeth. But 
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money cannot always restore what neglect or 
abuse has sacrificed. 

The teeth are not isolated organs; their vas¬ 
cular and nervous connections with other organs 
are such, that their disease or loss usually affect 
the system sympathetically, and the disease aris¬ 
ing from this cause is often more aggravating 
than the pain which results from the disease of 
the teeth themselves. 

How great their importance to distinct or cor¬ 
rect enunciation ; how imperfect the utterance 
when a deficiency of these organs exists ; it is of¬ 
ten laughable to listen to the “ mitherable lithp,” 
especially when it proceeds from the lips of some 
female, who may possess all other charms, but, 
being deficient of one, namely, beautif ul teeth , the 
others fail to attract or please. We can think of 
no deficiency with regard to personal appearance, 
that strikes the eye more unpleasantly than 
blackened and decayed teeth. Beauty of fea¬ 
tures, of complexion, or of form; splendor of 
dress, pleasing manner, or varied accomplish¬ 
ments, all these personal attractions are greatly 
lessened when deficient of these “ gems of na¬ 
ture.” How often are our sympathies awakened 
in witnessing the inconvenience arising from the 
disease or loss of the teeth. The distorted and 
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unnatural action of the lips in attempting to ar¬ 
ticulate, and the effort to conceal the deformity 
arising from their impaired condition ; the con¬ 
strained expression of the healthy laugh, and the 
premature old age appearance with which their 
loss marks the individual countenance, are all 
unpleasant exhibitions. These and many other 
considerations should be impressed upon the 
mind of every individual wishing to promote 
good health, or desirous of making a favorable 
impression on others. 

The preceding inducements might appear to 
be sufficient, but there are others which we con¬ 
sider of greater importance. 

The effects of these diseased organs upon the 
nervous system keeps it in a state of continual ir- 
x'itation, and often makes what would otherwise 
be a pleasant and happy disposition, a fretful and 
irritable one. This is a constant source of 
trouble and unhappiness to the persons possessing 
it, and an annoyance to all around them. 

Again, the food cannot be properly masticated ; 
it becomes vitiated by coming in contact with 
diseased teeth and gums, which exude an un¬ 
healthy secretion. This secretion mingling with 
the food lessens its nutritious properties, pollutes 
the blood, and hence deranges the whole system. 
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Again, the blood becomes more vitiated by the 
passage of the air through a diseased channel to 
the lung3; this impure air irritates the delicate 
membrane which lines the air passage to these 
organs, and is often the ultimate cause of serious 
and fatal diseases. 

The teeth also to some extent indicate the gen¬ 
eral character, and mark an individual as being 
cleanly or slovenly in his personal habits. 

Lord Chesterfield, whose rules on etiquette 
have been extensively read and approved, in a 
letter to his son remarks, “ that fine and clean 
teeth are among the first recommendations to be 
met with in the common intercourse of society.” 

Lavater, who was noted as a physiognomist, 
remarks, “ that the countenance is the theater on 
which the soul exhibits itself,” and adds, “as 
are the teeth of man so is his taste.” 

The following beautiful extract is taken from 
the French Dictionary of Medical Science, voL 
8, pp. 327, 330. 

“ The teeth are the finest ornaments of the 
human countenance. Their regularity and 
whiteness constitutes its chief attraction. If the 
mouth exceeds its ordinary size, fine teeth serve 
to disguise the defect of conformation ; and the 
illusion that usually results from the perfection 
3* 
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of their arrangement is often such that we ima¬ 
gine it would not have appeared so well, even 
had it been smaller. Observe the lady smile 
whose mouth discloses the perfection of their ar¬ 
rangement. You never think of the extent of 
the diameter of her mouth. All your attention 
is fixed on the beauty of her teeth, and the gra¬ 
cious smiles that so generously exposes them. 
These ornaments are equally attractive in both 
sexes. They distinguish the elegant from the 
slovenly gentleman, and by softening the fea¬ 
tures diffuse amiability over the whole counte¬ 
nance. Even the face of the black African, when 
he smilingly shows his sparkling teeth, ceases to 
frighten the timid beauty. Fine teeth are more 
especially necessary to woman, fot it is her des¬ 
tiny first to gratify our eyes, before she touches 
our souls, and captivates our hearts. The influ¬ 
ence that the teeth exercise in the production of 
beauty, justifies the preeminence I have assigned 
them over all other attractions of the face. Let 
a woman have fine eyes, a pretty mouth, a hand¬ 
some nose, a well turned forehead, elegant hair 
and a charming complexion, but only let her 
teeth be bad, blackened with caries, covered with 
tartar or viscid concretions; let her, in a word, 
exhale a contaminated breath, and the moment 
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she opens her mouth she will cease to be thought 
beautiful. If she, on the contrary, have small 
eyes, or a large nose, and is even positively ugly, 
yet if her teeth are regularly planted, white, and 
above all entire, (or at least those of them that 
are visible,) she, however frightful she may be, 
will appear agreeable the moment a smile comes 
to her aid, and will hear the words whispered 
around her that are so consoling to her vanity, 
“ Ah, what beautiful teeth she possesses.” Wher¬ 
ever nature, which is sometimes sparing of her 
gifts, has failed to bestow them on the teeth, and 
has made them deficient in form, and tarnished in 
color, great care and cleanliness should be used 
to hide these imperfections and faults For then, 
if the teeth do not attract our regard, they will 
not, at least, affect with disgust.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF THE 
TEETH. 

The origin and formation of the teeth being a 
subject of great importance, we deem it proper 
to introduce some remarks, on this part of dental 
physiology. 

This is a part of Physiology that should not 
be overlooked, as the formation of the tooth will 
determine its future value. For our remarks on 
this subject we are indebted to those whose prac¬ 
tical observations will give greater weight to the 
facts which we may state. 

Prof. Harris remarks as follows : 

“ Of all the operations of the animal economy, 
none are more curious or interesting than those 
which are connected with the production of the 
teeth. In obedience to certain developmental 
laws established by an All-wise Creator, it is 
carried on from about the sixth or seventh week 
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of intra uterine existence, except when interrupt¬ 
ed by general or local disease, or some other 
cause, with the nicest and most wonderful regu¬ 
larity, until the completion of the organs ; and, 
although so secretly conducted as to prevent 
scrutiny from detecting the manner by which it 
is effected, enough is ascertained from its pro¬ 
gressive results, to excite in the mind of the 
physiologist the highest admiration.” 

“ From small mucus pupillas, observable at a 
very early period of foetal life, situated in a groove 
lined by the mucus membrane of the mouth, and 
rnnning along the alveolar border of each jaw, 
which is at first shallow, but deepening un¬ 
til its edges unite and it becomes divided by 
transverse septa into separate and distinct com¬ 
partments or follieles, one for each tooth, they 
gradually augment until they attain the shape 
and size of the crowns of the several classes of 
teeth they are respectively destined to produce. 
Having arrived at this stage of their formation, 
they now begin to ossify, first on the cutting 
edges of the incisors, the apices or points of the 
cuspidati and bicuspides, and eminences of the 
molar; from thence over the whole surface of 
their crowns until they become invested in a 
complete layer of bone, and so on, layer after 
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layer, one with the other, is formed, until the pro¬ 
cess of solidification is completed. But before 
this process has progressed very far, the enamel 
and roots of the teeth begin to form, and these, 
including dentition, are gone through with previ¬ 
ous to the completion of the ossification of the 
pulps.” 

“ In the mean time, in anticipation of the loss 
of the first denture, a second is forming, and as 
the teeth of the one are removed they are 
promptly replaced by those of the other. Thus, 
by this most beautiful and most admirable pro¬ 
vision of nature, the first set of teeth, intended 
only to subserve the wants of childhood, while 
the jaws are too small for such as are required 
for an adult, are removed, and replaced by a 
larger, stronger and more numerous set.” 

We would like much to enter into a somewhat 
extended description of this very interesting por¬ 
tion of anatomy, but feel ourselves obliged to 
abreviate as much as possible. It certainly is a 
subject of very great interest; those who have 
given any attention to it whatever, have been 
amply rewarded in noticing the peculiar opera¬ 
tions of nature in this formative portion of animal 
being. The peculiar nature of this process is 
such that it has enlisted the labors of several 
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anatomists ; of early date we may name Eusta- 
chaius, who wrote in 1563 ; several years later 
the celebrated French anatomist and surgeon, 
Urbain Hemard; coming down to a still later 
period we find several others, among them the 
names of John Hunter, Jordain, Blake, Fox, Cu- 
rier, Serres, Delabarre and Bell. But for more 
definite instruction on this subject we are indebt¬ 
ed to Arnold and Goodson ; more particularly the 
last named gentleman, whose researches appear 
at length in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, Jan. 1, 1839. Those wishing to exam¬ 
ine a minute and interesting description of the 
formation and early anatomy of the teeth, would 
do well to acquaint themselves with the writings 
on this subject. 

The formative period is a very important one as 
connected with the subsequent value of the teeth; 
for, as their original formation is, so will be the 
strength and value of these organs. The health 
or disease of the parent or nurse at this period, 
exerts a great influence on the forming teeth. 
As the nutriment imparted to the infant may 
contain or lack the requisite properties, so will 
the teeth be weak or strong. 

Another fact to be considered in connection 
with the formation of the teeth, is the health of 
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the infant ox* child. An infant or child that is 
sickly during the formation of these organs, usu¬ 
ally possesses teeth that will be easily impaired, 
even if they should not be diseased on their first 
appearance through the gums. This may be at¬ 
tributed to the altei*ed condition of the blood, 
from which alone the teeth are formed; during 
the action of disease on the system the formation 
px'ocess must be imperfectly can-ied on, as nutri¬ 
ment in sufficient quantity and proper quality 
cannot be taken to support nutrition. 

The teeth being slow in their foi*mation from a 
papillia in a pulpy or plastic state, developing 
themselves step by step, must suffer from all the 
various changes which the system may undergo 
during the various periods of their formation. 

Dr. C. A. Harris remarks as follows on this 
subject: 

“ Although the operations of the economy are 
so secretly carried on that it is impossible to com¬ 
prehend their mechanism fully, it is well ascer¬ 
tained that the phenomena that results therefrom, 
are influenced and modified by the manner in 
which they are performed. If they be dei’anged, 
the blood from which the calcarious materials 
that form the basis of the osseous tissues are de¬ 
rived, is detei-iorated, and furnishes these earthy 
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salts in less abundance and of an inferior quality. 
Hence the teeth that ossify when the system is 
under the influence of disease, do not possess the 
characteristics necessary to enable them to resist 
the assaults of the corrosive agents to which the 
teeth are more or less exposed, and that rarely 
aflect those that receive their ossific matter from 
pure blood.” 

As it is important for parents, or those having 
the care of children, to know at what age the 
first teeth make their appearance through th e 
gum, we have copied in this connection the time 
as specified by Thomas Bell. 

“ The four central incisors appear at from five 
to eight months; the four laterals from seven to 
ten; (these comprise the eight front teeth,) the 
four anterior molares from twelve to sixteen ; 
the cuspidati, or eye teeth, (as they are common¬ 
ly termed) from fourteen to twenty, and the four 
posterior or second molares, from eighteen to 
thirty-six. There has been, and may yet be, ex¬ 
ceptions to the periods above specified, but these 
will prove correct in a large majority of cases, 
and as a general thing may be relied on. 

As we have already hinted, much depends up¬ 
on the peculiar qualities of the blood in the fonna- 
tion state of the teeth, and in fact of every part of 
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the system, more especially the bony and muscu¬ 
lar. Keeping in view these very important 
facts, we should endeavor to regulate the diet of 
children so as best to secure our object, namely, 
the building up of a strong and muscular 
body. Let the nutriant qualities of the food be 
examined and discussed; do not let the child’s 
peculiar appetite be consulted, but let the pa¬ 
rent’s more mature judgment and reason be the 
law. We all know very well to what course the 
child’s appetite or desire in the choice of food 
tends. 

Every observing parent must have learned 
that sweet preparations, of whatever description, 
whether pies, cakes, sweetmeats or candies, or 
any of the thousand and one preparations of a 
luxurious or delicate description, which are in 
common use in refined society,' will be more 
readily received by the child than any of the 
more solid or appropriate kinds of food. But 
parents should inform themselves as to which is, 
or may be, of the greatest benefit to the child, 
which will secure its best possible health and fu¬ 
ture well-being. 

They should not let prejudice, but known 
physical law, exert an influence in their decision; 
neither the child’s peculiar appetite, but a prop- 
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er knowledge of the nutriant qualities of the food. 

Our readers will allow us to give in addition, 
some facts interesting and important to notice. 

The observations which follow are copied 
from an article entitled, “ The food and the 
teeth ; observations on the inorganic constituents 
of the food of children, as connected with the de¬ 
cay of the teeth, and the Physical constitution of 
women in America, by James Paul, M. D. 

“ In no country in the world are children more 
fair and beautiful than in America ; and, as the 
young girl grows up to womanhood, we see in 
her a full realization of that being forming in the 
hands of Divinity, portrayed by the poet, as seen 
by Adam in his dream : 

“ Under his forming- hand a creature grew, 

Man-like, but different sex; so lovely fair, 

That what seemed fair in all the world seemed now 
Mean, or in her summed up, in her contained, 

And in her looks — 

“ We see this young and lovely being—the 
forehead well developed—the countenance rath¬ 
er elongated, relieved of the harsher outlines of 
the European natives—with fragile form, and 
small but well developed bust, flitting for a few 
short years among us, and then—yes, then there 
comes a change. Ere five and twenty summers 
pass, this flower begins to fade—the rounded 
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form shrinks—the bloom of health decays ; and 
if she escapes the destroying angel’s death-like 
grasp, a wreck of former self remains. 

“ Why should this be so ? the robust of other 
countries come to this continent—they live in 
comfort, their food is excellent in quality—their 
progeny is like themselves, but even now in the 
very first generation, does the degenerating pro¬ 
cess make itself manifest—the teeth begin to de¬ 
cay ; and girls while yet children, have to visit 
the dentist to have them cleansed, scraped and 
plugged. 

“ It is certainly to be deplored that the fe¬ 
males of this continent, descendants of European 
parents, should be so much afflicted with caries 
of the teeth—the decay of parts formed of sub¬ 
stances which enter into the composition of some 
of our hardest minerals—marble, bone, earth? 
and fluor-spar—and this decay unfortunately oc¬ 
curs in early life—in girls yet at school; and 
many a young woman ere she has attained a 
marriageable age, has had to replace the natural 
with the unnatural, though more enduring, enam¬ 
el of the artist’s formation. This ought not to 
be ; God made all mankind alike ; in no portion 
of the earth are natives found to lose their 
hands, or feet, or tongues, or eyes, and there can 
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be no cause why the inhabitants of this land 
should lose their teeth. It is not so in the old 
countries from whence the progenitors of the 
present race have come. 

“ One cause of this affliction is, in the minds of 
many, attributed to the great and sudden changes 
of temperature experienced on this continent— 
the thermometer rising and falling 20, 30, and 
even 40 degrees in twelve hours. But if attri¬ 
butable to these sudden changes, we know that 
sudden expansion by means of heat or sudden 
contraction by means of cold, causes the particles 
of which bodies are composed to tear themselves 
asunder; consequently to crack, break and fall 
to pieces. But this is not the case with the 
teeth of our females; a carious or decay com¬ 
mences most generally in the side of the tooth, 
extending through the enamel, which is some¬ 
times involved in the destruction ; other times it 
is left a crust or shell, to snap or break off in 
small pieces when unable to. resist the pressure 
of whatever may be placed against it ; beside, 
for the most part, the teeth are sheltered from 
these sudden changes, and kept at a temperature 
nearly amounting to blood heat at all seasons. 
I do not think, therefore, that we can place the 
general destruction of the teeth, and consequent 
4* 
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affliction of the females of America, to this cause. 
I fear we must rather look for it to constitutional 
weakness, and this constitutional weakness to a 
deficiency of the inorganic or earthy constitu¬ 
ents being taken into the system, more particu¬ 
larly at an early period of life.” 

After referring to the structure of the teeth, he 
remarks : 

“ I shall not now enter more fully into the 
structure of the teeth, but may briefly state that, 
like all other structures of the human body, the 
component parts are derived and deposited from 
the blood, by that mysterious and incomprehensi¬ 
ble power that selects and deposits the necessary 
constituent in the formation of the several por¬ 
tions according to the use required.” 

Dr. Paul further observes : 

“ The question then presents itself, as to what 
is the nourishment or food best adapted and ne¬ 
cessary to the wants of an infant, and what will 
secure the foundation for a strong frame and vig¬ 
orous constitution ; for here, it must be recollect¬ 
ed, is the starting point, (in by far the majority 
of instances.) AVe know that in some cases dis¬ 
ease is hereditary—that the offspring unfortu¬ 
nately inherit from the parent constitutional de¬ 
fects ; but we also know that more misery, suffer- 
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ing and constitutional derangement are entailed 
on children by want of care and improper food 
in the first years of life, by which their hopes of 
health are blasted, and they are doomed to strug¬ 
gle through a weary life, to be hurried at last in¬ 
to a premature grave. 

“ The infant is entirely dependent on the 
nourishment derived from its mother, and nature 
has wisely ordained that the secretions from the 
mother is its very best food ; for we find in the 
composition of milk derived from healthy blood, 
all those ingredients we have hitherto traced as 
requisite to the formation of the bones and teeth ; 
and not only these but every constituent required 
for the life and growth of the individual ; milk 
contains the albuminous, saccharine, oleazinous, 
saline, and earthy compounds requisite and 
necessary for the health, strength and develop¬ 
ment of the infant child.” 

Dr. Paul here gives an analysis of different 
milk, as human, cows, &c.,—after which he 
treats of the influence of the milk nursed by the 
child—likewise refers to the influence exerted 
by any peculiar state of mind the mother or 
nurse may be laboring under during the child’s 
nursing, and illustrates it by the following cases 
as recorded by Carpenter in his work on Physio- 
logy. 
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Illustrations from Carpenter’s Physiology: 

“ A carpenter fell into a quarrel with a sol¬ 
dier billited in his house, and set upon the latter 
with his drawn sword. The wife of the carpen¬ 
ter at first, trembled with fear and terror, and 
then suddenly threw herself between the com¬ 
batants, wrested the sword from the soldier’s 
hand, broke it in pieces and threw it away. 
While in this state of strong excitement the 
mother took up her child from the cradle, where 
it lay playing, and in the most perfect health, 
never having had a moment’s illness ; she gave 
it the breast, and in so doing sealed its fate. In 
a few moments the infant left off sucking, be¬ 
come restless, panted, and sank dead upon its 
mother’s bosom. The physician who was in¬ 
stantly called in, found the child lying in the 
cradle as if asleep, and with its features undis¬ 
turbed ; but all his efforts were fruitless—it was 
irrecoverably gone. 

“ A lady having several children of which 
none had manifested any particular tendency to 
cerebral disease, and of which the youngest was 
a healthy infant a few months old, heard of the 
death of an infant child of a friend at a distance, 
with whom she had been on terms of close inti¬ 
macy, and whose family had increased contem- 
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poraneously with her own. The cii’cumstance 
naturally made a strong impression on her mind, 
and she dwelt upon it the more perhaps as she 
happened at that period to be separated from the 
rest of her family, and to be much alone with 
her babe. One morning, shortly after having 
nursed it, she laid it in its cradle asleep, and ap¬ 
parently in perfect health; her attention was 
shortly attracted to it by a noise, and going to 
the cradle she found her infant in a convulsion, 
which lasted for a few minutes, and left it dead. 

“ A mother had lost several children from a 
convulsive disorder. One infant, however, sur¬ 
vived the usual fatal period, but while nursing 
him one morning she had been strongly dwelling 
on the fear of losing him also, although he ap¬ 
peared a very healthy child. In a few minutes 
after the infant had been transferred into the 
arms of the nurse, and while she was urging her 
mistress to take a more cheerful view, directing 
her attention to his thriving appearance, he was 
seized with a convulsive fit, and died almost in¬ 
stantly. 

These are interesting cases, and tend to show 
the great influence the mental affections exert on 
the secretion of milk, in rendering it deleterious 
in quality, and unwholesome to the infant.” 
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Dr. Paul, in discussing the nutrient qualities 
of different kinds of food, showing their compo¬ 
nent principles, their relative value in sustain¬ 
ing animal life, remarks as follows: 

“ To undertake the subject of nutrition, allow 
me to explain to you that food ought to embody 
two great principles; one to nourish, the other to 
give heat to the body. And food, when con¬ 
sumed, is applied to one or the other of these pur¬ 
poses. Now in the process of digestion the con¬ 
stituents of the food are separated and arranged 
in three classes. 

“1st. All that portion derived from animal 
food, eggs, the curd of milk, the gluten or adhe¬ 
sive portion of wheat and other grain, and what¬ 
ever in animal or vegetable food can be rendered 
into albumen —of which the best example that 
can be offered in illustration is the white of egg , 
which is, in reality, nearly pure albumen—and 
the principal is therefore called albuminous. 

2d. “ All that portion of food derived from 

vegetables, starch, sugar, &c., that can be con¬ 
verted into sugar , in the process of digestion. 
This principal therefore is called saccharine. 

3d. “ All the fat, oil, &c., which when de¬ 

prived of other substances, is left in the state of 
ail, and therefore called oleagenous. 
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“ Now of these three, the albuminous is the 
nutrient , and the saccharine and oleagenous, the 
clorifacient, ‘ or heat giving,’ and chemical analy¬ 
sis shows that they vary in composition. 

“ Now the albuminous, or nutritive, being that 
portion that affords nourishment to the body, con¬ 
tain those constituents required in the first place 
for the formation and giving strength to the dif¬ 
ferent portions of the body, and when fully de¬ 
veloped, of repairing the general waste continu¬ 
ally going on in the system, whether from the 
usual wear and tear, fractured bones, or the rav¬ 
ages of disease. And the saccharine and oleage¬ 
nous—the clorifacient or heat maker—to keep 
up a continual supply of fuel as it were, that the 
body may be kept at a regular and proper tem¬ 
perature, for you are no doubt aware there is a 
continual supply of carbon, or, in more simple 
language, of charcoal, required to keep up the 
natural temperatur.e of the body; and what is 
not required for immediate use is stored away in 
the form of fat,- to be called into action as occa¬ 
sion requires. 

“We have seen, in the analysis of milk, that 
that fluid contains butter, cheese and sugar; con¬ 
sequently we can understand how an infant can 
thrive so well upon it—the case or casein of the 
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milk, containing the nitrigenised or nutrient prin¬ 
ciple which, together with the earth and salts 
contained in the milk, goes to form the bones, 
muscles, and the different tissues of the body— 
the sugar, which we have seen by the analysis, 
contains a large quantity of carbon in its compo¬ 
sition, going to keep up the temperature of the 
infant, while the butter, in the nature of fat, is 
stored away in a healthy infant, filling up every 
vacant interstice, causing a roundness and 
plumpness, the pride and joy of the happy 
parent.” Now let us mark the difference of the 
babe that has been denied a milk diet, and is 
doomed by ignorance to be fed on starch and 
sugar; you will recollect that these two sub¬ 
stances were composed of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen only. By a process of digestion which I 
need not here enter into, such food is converted 
into sugar, the carbon of which becomes the fuel 
by which the temperature of the body is kept up 
—there being no principal in the food to give 
albumen, there is nothing taken into the stomach 
upon which the gastric fluid can expend its sol¬ 
vent powers; the infant is, therefore, much 
troubled with acid eructations, and the stomach 
becomes weak and irritable. The want of the 
nutritive constituent of the food and the earths 
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and salts, &c., necessary for tlie formation of the 
bones of the teeth, show a lamentable deficiency 
in the child’s development, and there being no 
fatty matter to be laid up the body is emaciated, 
the countenance is ghastly, the flesh and integu¬ 
ments hang soft and flabby over the bones, no ab¬ 
solute disease can be detected, the child is raven¬ 
ous and hungry, and the unfortunate babe de¬ 
scends to the tomb a spectre, and an object of 
the most pitiful description. This is no fancy 
sketch, but one too often met with in the ordina¬ 
ry walks of professional life. And why is 
it so ? Simply because the composition of the 
human frame, the componemt parts of our food 
requisite to produce that frame, and the process 
of digestion and nutrition is so little understood. 

“ We now advance from infancy to childhood. 
This is a period when the greatest attention is 
required in supplying nutriment to aid nature in 
the great work of developing the body. The 
child is now deprived of the maternal secretion 
and dependant upon food prepared for its use 
by the hand of man—perhaps living in a city, 
and deprived of pure and wholesome milk from 
the cow. And we know that there is a vast dis¬ 
proportion in the quality of the milk when the 
cow is country fed on the natural productions of 
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the farm, and when city fed on slops and grain, 
the refuse of the brewery. 

“ It is at this age that the great proportion of 
the bony substance is deposited; those of the 
extremities are lengthened, become more com¬ 
pact and stronger, and the substance of the teeth 
is deposited in the cell of gelatinous tissue. How 
necessary is it, then, that this subject should re¬ 
ceive the utmost attention of parents. It has 
hitherto been too much the custom to leave all 
this as belonging to nature—as a thing we had 
nothing to do with. We have been too much in 
the habit of considering that nature furnished her 
own materials, and man had nothing to do with 
the opei'ations. The potter cannot fashion the 
bowl without the clay, neither can bone be 
formed without clay. No, my friends, nature 
must be supplied with the material, which, al¬ 
though offered in the most incongruous forms, 
she has the power of decomposing, selecting from 
and supplying for the various purposes required ; 
one portion, as we have already stated, to act as 
fuel to keep up temperature ; another portion 
she selects to add to the flesh, the muscles, skin, 
and different tissues ; and the earths which are 
held in solution, she carries away by vessels 
adapted for that purpose, and deposits them, 
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atom by atom, until they are compressed, and so 
strongly packed together, as to become what 
we call solid bone ; and all this so wonderfully 
wrought, that, as we have seen, small tubes are 
left in the hard stony formations, both of the 
bones and of the teeth, that nourishment may be 
supplied them, holding in solution the material of 
which they are composed, that natural waste and 
decay may be replaced and injuries repaired. 

“ It is to this nutrition, and to the earthy 
matter of which the bones and the teeth are com¬ 
posed, that I wish particularly to direct your at¬ 
tention.” 

Dr. Paul, to illustrate the benefit derived from 
the use of the more common, but nevertheless the 
most nutritious kinds of food, remarks : 

“ Now let us take a glance at the inhabitants 
of two countries, nations which are no stran¬ 
gers on this continent. I take them as examples 
because the food of the common people of those 
countries is w'ell known to be of the most com¬ 
mon kind. I allude to natives of Scotland and 
of Ireland—the principal food of the one being 
oatmeal and of the other potatoes. We have 
heard a great deal of the famishing poor of those 
countries, and particuiarly of the latter—of the 
misery and wretchedness seen in every hovel i 
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and there cannot be a doubt that famine walked 
through the land, when the blight and rot 
despoiled them of their potato crop, on which for 
so long a period, they depended as the great ar~ 
tide of food. Now, allowing all this—allowing 
*n the best seasons , the chief article of subsistence 
has been potatoes for breakfast, dinner and sup" 
per; glad, many of them, to get a little animal 
food once a week, or even far more seldom, for 
dinner. I now ask, what number in the thou¬ 
sands of emigrants from that country, who yearly 
arrive at our ports, are there, that show a consti¬ 
tution weak, fragile, or wanting in physical 
strength ? Many no doubt arrive, worn down by 
disease and suffering, and in the last stage of de¬ 
bility ; but let them recover from that state, and 
the robust frame and healthy constitution will be 
again developed ; the bones are strong, the teeth 
undecayed, and the muscular energy only want¬ 
ing to display itself; in fact when we wish to de¬ 
note strength in women, we use the familiar 
phrase “ strong as an Irish woman,” and all this 
from being reared on potatoes. 

“ But we have a stronger and more healthy 
race yet, from Scotland and the north of Ireland? 
who are generally descendants of the Scotch, 
and continue, in a great measure, the same 
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means in rearing their young. Now, as com¬ 
mon, I will say the principal food of the youth 
of Scotland, high and low, rich and poor, except 
in the large cities, amongst those who class them¬ 
selves as more refined and more civilized, but 
who number few in proportion, consists, for 
breakfast at least, of oatmeal—that is, porridge 
and milk, and milk, potatoes, and wheaten, oaten, 
and pea bread, or bannocks, at other times of 
the day. Animal food amongst the poor is a rar¬ 
ity ; a meat dinner on Sunday, only, being com¬ 
mon. Even among the youth of the better class, 
butcher’s meat, or animal food, is by no means a 
principal article of subsistence. 

“ I may, however, casually remark, that the 
advantages to be derived from this wholesome 
food, has not escaped the observation of her ma¬ 
jesty, Queen Victoria, who appears, in the multi¬ 
plicity of her public duties, not to lose sight of 
the equally important duties of a mother; and 
we hear that her son, the heir to the crown of 
Great Britain, is as fond of his oatmeal porridge 
as the meanest peasant child in Scotland. 

“ How necessary, then, how important it is, if 
we expect to give strength and vigor to the con¬ 
stitution, that the food, in the first years of infancy 
and childhood, when the formative process is go- 
5 * 
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ing on, should receive some further attention 
than has hitherto been given to it; and if our 
youth—if our young females have hitherto been 
deprived of the necessary constituents for the 
full development of every portion of the body— 
can we wonder that woman should be the deli¬ 
cate and fragile being she is ; or that, by the 
decay which assails the teeth in early life, she 
would be deprived of an ornament of so much 
value ? If this state of things can be altered— 
if the physical constitution of woman in America 
can be saved from further degeneracy—a pur¬ 
pose may be effected, of consequence even in a 
national point of view ; for it is to the healthy 
and vigorous of woman that we must look for a 
race of hardy, vigorous and enterprising free¬ 
men. 

“ In conclusion I would briefly state, that this 
is a matter in which professional aid can avail 
little ; it lies at the door, and must be the work 
of parents generally. It is for them to under¬ 
stand the great importance to be attached to the 
food on which their children subsist. They 
must see that it is wholesome and nutritious, and 
abounding in the earthy compounds so absolutely 
necessary to the proper development of their 
offspring. If the chief articles of food have hith- 
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erto consisted of compounds, made of superfine 
flour, corn meal and the fat of meat, let there he 
substituted in their stead, brown bread, milk, 
eggs, the lean of meat, and potatoes; let more 
attention be given to the nutrient quality of the 
food ; let there be no deficiency of those articles 
containing the earthy materials, that the bones 
and teeth shall not be deficient in these constitu¬ 
ents so necessary in their composition; and I 
should be inclined to hope that the evils which 
now exist will be lessened, and the physical or¬ 
ganization of succeeding generations be equal to 
that of any nation that has ever existed upon the 
earth.” 

Knowing, as most persons must, the value of 
bread as a sustainer of animal life, being com¬ 
monly called “ the staff of life,” how very parti¬ 
cular should parents and others be, when provid¬ 
ing this class of food, to procure that which con¬ 
tains the greatest amount of nutritious matter ; 
that which shall be best adapted to the health of 
the individual or child. There has been some 
valuable statistics published on this subject, viz : 
the comparative value of different kinds of bread 
prepared from various grains, and the value of 
bread formed from the same kind of grain, (say 
as wheat) treated in different ways. We find 
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some valuable remarks on this subject in Dr. 
Paul’s papers, which we think are worthy of 
mention. They are as follows : 

“ Of the inorganic constituents contained in 
wheat, and other cereal grains, l have already 
alluded to the benefit to be derived from using 
bread made from unbolted flour. On this sub¬ 
ject allow me to refer to the difference of flour 
having much of the bran remaining, or superfine 
flour, or that in general use throughout this coun¬ 
try, and on which Prof. Johnston has made the 
following curious but practical observations.* 
Examining wheat and flour, as to the amount of 
nutriant or muscular matter, the fat forming prin¬ 
ciples, and the bone and saline material contained 
in grain in different states, he found that in 1000 
lbs. of whole grain there were, 



Muse. mat. 

Fat prin. 

Bone and Saline. 


156 

66 

170 

Fine flour, 

140 

20 

60 

Bran, 


60 

70 


Taking the three substances together, according 
to Prof. Johnston, they contain, of the ingredients 
mentioned. 


Of muscular matter, 

Whole grain, 

Fine flour. 


156 lbs. 

130 lbs. 

Of bone material, 

170 “ 

60 “ 

Of fat, 

28 “ 

20 “ 


354 

210 

* Patent Office Report, 1847, pp. 116. 
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Accordingly the whole grain is one half more 
nutritious than the fine flour. It also shows the 
very great proportion of bone material that is, 
earthy constituents contained in the bran; no 
less than seven hundred out of a thousand parts, 
or a little more than two thirds of the whole. 

Now by reference to the same work we find, 
in a communication from Mr. Bent*, the differ¬ 
ence in the weight of a barrel of flour, without 
the bran, and when only the outer coating of the 
wheat is taken off. He says, “ the weight of the 
bran or outer coating would, therefore, in com¬ 
mon superfine flour, constitute the offal, weighing 
only 5^ pounds to the barrel of flour, whilst the 
ordinary weight of the offal is 59^ to 65 pounds 
of wheat in every barrel of flour. Now, if we 
estimate the earthy constituents two thirds of the 
offal or bran, we must consider that there is an 
actual loss of these important constituents, which 
might be reserved in every barrel of flour, of for¬ 
ty pounds. 

Again, if we estimate according to the aver¬ 
age of the consumption of flour to the amount or 
proportion, as one barrel to each individual, that 
every child shall consume annually only half a 
barrel of flour, then we find by the use of the su¬ 
perfine flour, as commonly used in families, the 
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child is deprived yearly of twenty pounds of 
those earthy substances which are required to 
form the bones and the teeth. When we speak 
of a child’s consuming half a barrel of flour an¬ 
nually, it appears a large quantity, but if we re¬ 
duce the same to a daily allowance, we find that 
it is little more than 402 or 4^ oz ; and every 
one must know that this would be a veiy small 
amount to limit a child. Yet we see how large 
a quantity of bone material would be added if 
unbolted flour was used instead of the present 
superfine flour. I may here add that the oat¬ 
meal used in Scotland, already referred to, con¬ 
tains the bran or inorganic constituents, while 
the oatmeal used in England is deprived of it. 
Now this is a great loss of the most valuable 
constituents in only one of the principal articles 
of food for children, and if we allude to another 
article, which is largely used in this country—I 
mean Indian corn, and I may also add the fat of 
meat, both of which children, if allowed, will par¬ 
take of freely—we shall find that both of these 
abound more in clorifacient, or heat-sustaining 
principle, and for the deposition of fat, than the 
nutriant, and that they are quite deficient of the 
earthy material of lime, that material on which 
the proper structure of the teeth so much depend. 
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Perfect digestion being an important prerequi¬ 
site to good health, we insert a few remarks on 
this important topic. 

The dental organs are of primary importance ; 
they are intimately connected with the functions 
of digestion ; when in a healthy state they are 
the organs made use of in preparing the food for 
the stomach Should these organs he impaired 
hy disease, or be deficient, they perform imper- 
ectly their legitimate office, and the food passes 
to the stomach in a crude state, thereby throw¬ 
ing upon that organ more than its natural 
amount of labor ; as a consequence of this excess 
of labor the stomach becomes impaired in its 
functional operations, and dyspepsia , with its 
train of diseases, follows. 

The following remarks by Dr. Beaumont, rel¬ 
ative to the subject of digestion, are worthy of a 
careful perusal, and the knowledge conveyed by 
them should be improved. 

“ The gastric fluid never appears to be accu¬ 
mulated in the cavity of the stomach while fast¬ 
ing, and is seldom, if ever, discharged from its 
proper secreting vessels, except when excited by 
the natural stimulus of aliment, mechanical irri¬ 
tation of tubes, or other excitants. When ali¬ 
ment is received, juice is given out in exact pro- 
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portion to its requirements for solution, except 
when more food lias been taken than is neces¬ 
sary for the wants of the system That the 
quantity of the gastric juice secreted from the 
walls of the stomach, depends rather on the gen" 
eral requirements of the system, than upon the 
quality of the food introduced into the digestive 
cavity, is a principal of the highest practical im¬ 
portance, and cannot be too strictly kept in view 
in dietetics. A definite proportion only of ali¬ 
ment can be perfectly digested in a given quantity 
of fluid; the action of which, like other chemical 
operations, ceases after having been exercised on 
a fixed and definite amount of matter. When 
the juice becomes saturated, it refuses to dissolve 
more ; and, if excess of food has been taken, the 
residue remains in the stomach, or passes into 
the bowels in a crude state, and becomes a source 
of irritation, pain and disease for a long time. 

The unfavorable effect of an undue burthen of 
food upon the stomach itself interferes with its 
healthy action; and thus the quantity really ap¬ 
propriated is not dissolved; the febrile disturb¬ 
ances are thus increased, and the mucus mem¬ 
brane of the stomach exhibits evident indications 
of its morbid condition. 
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The description of these indications, given by 
Dr. Beaumont, is peculiarly graphic as well as 
Hygienically important. 

“In disease or partial derangement of the 
healthy functions, the mucus membrane presents 
various and essentially different appearances* 
In febrile conditions of the system, occasioned by 
whatever cause,—obstructed perspiration, undue 
excitement by stimulating liquors, overloading 
the stomach with food, fear, anger, or whatever 
depresses or distui’bs the nervous system—the 
villous coat becomes sometimes red and dry, at 
other times pale and moist, and gives it smooth 
and healthy appearance; the secretions become 
vitiated, greatly diminished, or even suppressed; 
the coat of mucus scarcely perceptible, the folli¬ 
cles flat and flacid, with secretions insufficient to 
prevent the papillia from irritation. There are 
sometimes found on the internal coat of the 
stomach, eruptions of deep-red pimples, not nu¬ 
merous but distributed here and there upon the 
villous membrane, rising above the mucus coat. 
These are at first sharp-pointed and red, but fre¬ 
quently become filled with white purulent mat¬ 
ter. At other times irregular circumscribed red 
patches, varying in size and extent from half an 
inch to an inch and a half in circumference, and 
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found on the internal coat. These appear to be 
the effects of minute blood-vessels of the stomach. 
There are also seen at times small aphtheus 
crusts, in connection with red patches. Abrasion 
of the lining membrane, like the rolling up of the 
mucus coat into small shreds or strings, leaving 
the papillias bare for an indefinite space, is 
not an uncommon appearance. These diseased 
appearances, when very slight, do not always af¬ 
fect^ essentially, the gastric apparatus. When 
considerable, and particularly when there are cor¬ 
responding symptoms, pulse, &c no gastric juice 
can be extracted by the alimentary stimulus. 
Drinks are immediately absorbed or otherwise 
disposed of, but food taken in this condition of 
the stomach remains undigested for twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours or more, increasing the de¬ 
rangement of the alimentary canal, and aggrava¬ 
ting the general symptoms of the disease. After 
excessive eating or drinking, chymification is re¬ 
tarded ; and, though the appetite be not always 
impaired at first, the folicles become acrid and 
sharp, excoriating the edges of the aperture and 
almost invariably producing aphthous patches and 
other indications of a diseased state of the inter¬ 
nal membrane. Vitiated bile is also formed in the 
stomach under these circumstances, and floculi of 
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mucus are more abundant than in health. When¬ 
ever this morbid condition of the stomach occurs, 
with the usual accompanying symptoms of dis¬ 
ease, there is generally a corresponding appear¬ 
ance of the tongue. When a healthy state of 
the stomach is restored, the tongue invariably 
becomes clear.” 

Dr. Carpenter in his “ Human Physiology,” 
remarks, that “ Dr. A. Combe’s commentary on 
the above passage, is too appropriate to be omit¬ 
ted.” 

“ Many persons who obviously live too freely, 
protest against the fact because they feel no im¬ 
mediate inconvenience either from the quantity 
of food or the stimulants in which they habitu¬ 
ally indulge ; or, in other words, because they 
experience no pain, sickness, or headache,— 
nothing, perhaps, except slight fullness and op¬ 
pression, which soon go off. Observation ex¬ 
tended over a sufficient length of time, however, 
shows that the conclusion drawn is entirely fal¬ 
lacious, and that the real amount of injury is not 
felt at the moment; for a wise purpose nature 
has deprived us of any consciousness of either 
the existence or state of the stomach during 
health. In accordance with this, Dr. Beaumont’s 
experiments prove, that extensive erythematic 
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inflamation of the mucus coat of the stomach was 
of frequent occurrence in St. Martin, after exces¬ 
ses in eating, and especially in drinking, even 
when no marked external symptom was present to 
indicate its existence. Occasionally febrile heat, 
nausea, headache and thirst were complained of, 
but not always. Had St. Martin’s stomach and 
its inflamed patches not been visible to the eye, 
he too might have been pleased that his tempora¬ 
ry excess did him no harm ; but, when they pre¬ 
sented themselves in such legible characters that 
Dr. Beaumont could not miss seeing them, argu¬ 
ment and' supposition were at an end, and the 
broad fact could not be denied.” 

It is not our design to discuss the subject of 
Physiology, only as it relates to the teeth. We 
have thought it proper, however, in some in¬ 
stances, to refer to such other parts as are direct¬ 
ly connected with these organs. We think the 
preceding remarks on digestion, by Drs. Carpen¬ 
ter and Combe, will be read with interest. 

The following table, prepared by Dr. Beau¬ 
mont, always appeared of value to us as a table 
of reference. 

The time of the food’s digesting, as stated in 
this table, is presumed to be the most accurate 
one ever published—it being the only instance 
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on record in which experiments and observations 
on digestion have been made on a living person. 
Most persons are aware that Dr. Beaumont’s ex¬ 
periments were carried on in the person of one 
Alexis St. Martin, whose stomach was perforated 
by a gun shot which never closed. Through this 
opening in the stomach of St. Martin, Dr. Beau¬ 
mont noticed the operations of the stomach, and 
made various experiments as regards the usual 
time of reducing the food to chyme. 

Dr. Beaumont’s Table. 


Mean time of Chymification. 


Beef with salt only, 

Preparation, 

Boiled, 

H. M. 
2.45 

“ steak, 

Broiled, 

3 

“• fresh lean, dry, 

Roasted, 

3.30 

“ old, hard, salted, 

Boiled, 

4.15 

Mutton, fresh, 

Broiled, 

3 

tl 

Boiled, 

3 

it it 

Roasted, 

3.15 

Lamb, “ 

Broiled, 

3.30 

Venison Steak, 

“ 

1.35 

Pork, recently salted, 

Raw, 

3 

it tt u 

Fried, 

4.15 

it it (( 

Boiled, 

5.30 

Pork, fat and lean, 

Roasted, 

5.15 

Pig,sucking, 

Broiled, 

2.30 

Veal, fresh, 

4 

(C <t 

Fried, 

4.30 

Liver Beefs, fresh, 

Broiled, 

2 

Heart, animal, 

Fried, 

4 

Pig’s feet, soused, 

Boiled, 

1.45 

Tripe, 


1 
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Eggs, whipped, 

“ fresh, 

(( tt 

tt .( 

tt tt 

if ti 

tt tt 

Turkey wild, 

domestic, 

Goose wild, 

Ducks domestic, 

Fowls “ 

tt tt 

Ducks wild, 

Trout, Salmon, fresh, 
Codfish, cured dried, 
Salmon, salted, 

Oysters fresh, 

II tt 

Sage, 

Tapioca, 

Cabbage, with vinegar, 

tt tt 

Beans, 

Parsnips, 

Potatoes, 

Bread, wheat, fresh, 
Potatoes, 

Chicken soup, 

Soup, vegetable and bread, 
Gelation, 

Milk, 

Cheese, 

Suet, mutton, 


FOR 


eparation, 

H. M. 

Boiled, 

1 

Raw, 

1.30 

tt 

2 

Soft Boiled 

3 

Rare “ 

3.30 

Roasted, 

2.15 

Fried, 

3.30 

Roasted, 

2.18 

II 

2.30 

tt 

2.30 

ft 

4 

Boiled, 

4 

Roasted, 

4 

tt 

4.30 

Boiled, 

1.30 

tt 

2 

tt 

4 

Raw, 

2 55 

Stewed, 

3.20 

Boiled, 

1.45 

II 

2 

Raw, 

2 

Boiled, 

4.30 

tt 

2.30 

tt 

2.30 

Roasted, 

2.30 

Baked, 

3.30 

Boiled, 

3.30 

(1 

3 

II 

4 


2.30 

tt 

2 

Raw, 

3.30 

Boiled 

4.30 
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CHAPTER IY. 


THE NERVES OF THE TEETH, THEIR SYMPA¬ 
THIZING CONNECTIONS, &C. 

We will not, in this treatise, follow the course 
usually pursued by those who write on the sub¬ 
ject of Dentistry for professional use, but will 
select such topics as we think may awaken the 
greatest interest. 

It may not be uninteresting to those who have 
not devoted much to the subject of Physiology, to 
learn how so much suffering can arise from those 
little organs, the teeth. We all acknowledge 
that we are under some obligations to a some¬ 
thing called a nerve, for that exquisite torment, 
tooth-ache ; but as to the connection which these 
nerves have with the system, and how such dis¬ 
tressing effects are produced, is not usually un¬ 
derstood. The following engraving illustrates 
the Facial Nerves. 
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This Fig. represents the distribution of the facial nerves, and some 
of the branches of the cervical plexus of nerves. 1. The facial 
nerve, escaping from the stylo-mastoid foramen. 2, The posterior 
auricular branch. 3, The temporal branch. 4, The frontal nerve. 
5, Facial branches. 6, The infraorbital nerve. 7. Facial branch¬ 
es. 8. The mental nerve. 9. Branches to the face and neck. 10, 
The superficialis colli nerve, forming a plexus (11) over the sub- 
maxilliary gland. 12.13, 14, 15 and 16, Nerves that have their ori¬ 
gin in the cevical portion of the spinal cord. They are distributed 
to the muscles and skin of the neck and back of the head. The 
nerves 1, 2,3, 5, 7 and 9 are branches of the seventh pair, and 
are distributed over the face in a radiated direction, which consti¬ 
tutes the pes anserinus. The nerves -1,6, 8 are branches of the fifth 
pair. The branches of the fifth, seventh and cervical nerves commu¬ 
nicate with each other. 
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There is supposed to be a cause which must 
precede an effect, and all the suffering which is 
known by the term tooth-aclie, must have a cause, 
and a way by which the effects of' that cause is 
communicated to the system at large. It is ad¬ 
mitted that the teeth are endowed with sensibility 
which must depend on the presence of a nerve, 
as all sensation must proceed from nervous agen¬ 
cy. The nerves which impart sensation to the 
teeth, must have connections with other nerves. 
"What these nervous connections are, and how 
they are related to the system, we shall briefly 
describe. 

There are two principal classes of nerves; one 
is called the sensor, because all sensation depends 
upon their agency. The other is the motor, 
which, acting in unison with the muscles, and be¬ 
ing under the control of the mind or will, pro¬ 
duce the movements or motions which are com¬ 
mon to animate nature. Thus, when we move 
our jaws in masticating our food, or, when we 
walk or perform any act where the muscles are 
called into play, it is through the agency of the 
motor nerves on the muscles. 

The sensor nerves are of a different class. All 
sensation is produced by them It is by these 
nerves we are informed of any injury which the 
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body may have sustained—the location of that 
injury and its extent. The mind is made ac¬ 
quainted with disease likewise, that may exist in 
any part of the system. This may be fully illus¬ 
trated by a diseased tooth. 

The teeth are supplied with nervous sensibility 
by what are styled, by anatomists, the fifth pair, 
or Trigeminus; they have their origin in the 
brain, and its connecting parts ; where they are 
first distinctly noticed, is by the side of the Prons 
Yarolie, near its connection with the Crura Cer- 
ebelli; it has likewise connections with the spi¬ 
nal cord, and form its connection with the crani¬ 
um and spine; it is called the cranal, spinal 
nerve. It comes forward and forms a ganglion 
or knot which rests on the petrious portion of the 
Temporal bone; this ganglion or knot is com¬ 
posed of eighty or a hundred filaments of nerves ; 
from this ganglion is sent three nerves on either 
side of the face or head, namely, the Opthalmic, 
the superior Maxiliary and the inferior Maxilia- 
ry nerves, from which are distributed numerous 
minor nerves. The Opthalmic is a sensor nerve) 
as well as the Superior Maxiliary ; the Inferior 
Maxiliary have the two nervous principles em¬ 
bodied in them, they being both sensor and mo¬ 
tor. The Superior and Inferior Maxiliary 
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nerves supply the teeth, the teeth forming con¬ 
nections with these nerves by little branches 
which enter the fang or root of the tooth, each 
fang having a nerve connected with it, so that 
those teeth having three fangs have three nerves, 
and so on. 

Having pointed out the origin of the nerves 
that supply the teeth, and shown their connec¬ 
tions with them, it will require but very little re¬ 
flection on the part of the reader to account for 
the very great suffering of those who have been 
or may be afflicted with the tooth-ache, being 
connected, as they are, with the brain, face and 
spine. 

The Superior Maxiliary nerve, the nerve that 
supplies the teeth of the upper jaw, likewise the 
cheek and the upper lip, emerges from an open¬ 
ing just beneath the eye, passing directly across 
the floor of the orbit. The branches which sup¬ 
ply the superior molar teeth, are called the pos¬ 
terior dental nerves; one branch supplies the 
gums. 

The very delicate nervous sensibility of all the 
parts that relate to the cranium, face, and all 
their connections, will not be a matter of sur¬ 
prise, when we state that there are nine pairs 
of nerves that have their origin in the brain, 
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which supply the head and surrounding parts, 
and which, by their connections, have an influ¬ 
ence on all parts of the body. 

There is one characteristic of the motor nerves 
of the face, that gives it great interest. All who 
are blessed with vision, realize how much is ex¬ 
pressed in the changing countenance, from the 
more marked expression caused by laughter or 
crying, to the most minute changes that are be¬ 
ing traced on this tablet of the human soul, the 
face. Here is an index which it is almdfct impos¬ 
sible to disguise ; the workings of the soul will 
here be seen, and from its changes, most of the 
prominent traits of the individual character may 
be read. All these varied expressions are pro¬ 
duced by the muscles put in play by the motor 
nerves. 

The foregoing brief remarks may lead the 
reader to feel a greater interest in the subject, 
which Avill well repay any attention or reseai’ch 
that may be expended upon it. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


FIRST DENTITION. 


“ The first dentition asks our earliest care, 

For oft obstructed nature, laboring there, 

Demands assistance of experienced art, 

And seeks from science her appointed part. 

Perhaps ere yet the infant tongue can tell 
The seat of anguish that it knows too well, 

Some struggling tooth, just bursting into day, 

Obtuse and vigorous, urges on its way, 

While inflammation, pain, and bitter cries, 

And flooding tears, in sad succession rise.’' 

If there be any one portion of dental physio¬ 
logy that has greater claims over another, that 
portion must be first dentition. The slender, 
and very uncertain tenure that binds the tender 
being to life, is easily interrupted, and cut short 
by the most trifling or adverse circumstance. 
The influence of any morbid or unhealthy action, 
at this critical time of life, is more difficult to be 
overcome. The care to be exercised by parent 
7 
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or nurse in the management of infantile exist¬ 
ence, is necessarily very arduous. It is at this 
time that good judgment and .thorough know¬ 
ledge of the wants and necessities of the in¬ 
fant should be possessed by those to whose care 
they may be entrusted. We design to treat, to 
some extent, of the duties referred to. 

Of the deaths that take place among chil¬ 
dren, two thirds of the aggregate number are un¬ 
der two years of age. The statistics of the 
deaths of children in our large cities often strike 
us with astonishment, and we are led to enquire 
the cause. 

It has been stated that the deaths among chil¬ 
dren from teething, in the city of London, for one 
year, reached the very large number of seven 
thousand two hundred and sixty-one, (7,261,) all 
under two years of age. 

There are certain marked periods in human 
existence during which the physical nature of 
man undergoes important changes. Prof. 
Baums remarks, that “ the life of man is distin¬ 
guished by certain periods, during which, the 
body acquires a new degree of perfection, by the 
development of its organs, and of the functions 
which belong to them. These periods are char¬ 
acterized by certain phenomena, which depend 
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upon the nature of the developing organ, and the 
excellence of the functions that pertain to it. 
When regular', they result in real increase and 
perfection; when irregular, they become the 
cause of suffering and even of death. When 
regular, they show that nature exercises free 
command over the body she has formed, for 
upon this they depend; when irregular, they 
manifest errors of this same nature, counteracted 
by our constitution and by other physical causes 
under the influence of which we live. 

“ The acquisition of the Teeth is the first of 
these developments. It takes place when the 
body is excessively excitable, when pain pro¬ 
duces severe effects, and when the irritation con¬ 
sequent on the local development, largely influ¬ 
ences the re3t of the system. Dentition is, there¬ 
fore, a very important epoch in the history of 
man, and it is extremely useful to examine it in 
all its different aspects. In it may often be 
found the cause of the death of a great number 
of infants, and the foundation of certain serious 
disorders which are subsequently developed, or 
which remain for life as taints in the constitu¬ 
tion.” 

The most fruitful causes of the great amount 
of suffering during infantile life, result, in a great 
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degree, first, from an imperfect inate constitution, 
or from some hereditary taint, and, in the second 
place, from mismanagement. The last specified 
reason has more than an ordinary share to ac¬ 
count for. Different temperaments and consti¬ 
tutions in the infant as well as in those of more 
advanced life, require different management in 
their diet as well as in their bathing. On these 
two points in Physiology, in a great measure, 
is based the great blessing of health. 

Rosan, who has paid much attention to the dis¬ 
eases of children, has given us more exact no¬ 
tions of the common causes of deficient dentition. 
“ When,” he says, “ a child has come to its full 
term, and is bom of healthy parents, and when, be 
sides, the mother has restrained her passion during 
a certain period, has preserved a tranquil mind? 
and avoided excesses in aliment—and when, 
moreover, the child has had from its birth good 
milk—the teeth ai’e always cut easily enough, 
and with little pain. The more the circum¬ 
stances vary from this, the more difficult is the 
dentition, and the more danger may be appre¬ 
hended to the life of the child.” “A father,” says 
the same celebrated Swedish physician, in an¬ 
other place, “ who is infirm—a mother who gives 
way to her passions, or who has committed im- 
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proprieties in eating during a certain period, or 
a nurse whose milk is of a bad quality—these 
are the causes of difficult dentition, and frequent¬ 
ly through it, of the death of the child.” 

Prof. Baums remarks, that, “ thus the obsta¬ 
cles that impede the organization and eruption of 
the teeth—the accidents that surround and mark 
the epoch of dentition, are almost all foreign to 
the infant.” 

The nervous connections of the teeth and 
gums are such, that they sympathize with differ¬ 
ent and important portions of the system, espe¬ 
cially the viscera of the chest and abdomen; as 
the heart and lungs, &c., the stomach and diges¬ 
tive organs. The gums have important vascular 
connections likewise. 

“ From these anatomical truths,” says Prof. 
Baums, “ we must infer that when the gums and 
the periosteum, (the lining membrane of the sock¬ 
et in which the tooth grows) are affected with ir¬ 
ritation, rupture or inflammation, the disorders 
incident thereto may readily be propagated to 
those parts of the body which have direct rela¬ 
tions to them, and there produce serious conse¬ 
quences, and this the more easily, in proportion 
as the parts are predisposed to disease by ex¬ 
treme mobility, or constitutional activity.” 

7* 
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Proper management or nursing, and, in fact, 
all correct treatment of the infant, must be based 
on its constitutional indications; by which we 
mean its natural bodily condition ; for instance, 
the warm or tepid bath is better suited to infants 
whose too active constitutions suffer through heat 
and too great bodily activity, while the cold bath 
is proper for those who are endowed with a con¬ 
trary constitution. 

* “ There was a time when, by the advice of 
Jean Jacques, (Rousseau,) the rearing of chil¬ 
dren was conducted upon a plan, not hard but 
cold. The children, almost from birth, were 
scantily clothed ; they were washed with cold 
water; they were plunged in buckets of the 
same—and physicians have approved these pro¬ 
ceedings. Ranlin says that he saw children who 
were scantily clothed, and accustomed to cold 
water, become strong and robust. He says that 
the greater part of them went almost naked du¬ 
ring the most extreme of winter, without appear¬ 
ing to suffer from the exposure. A great num¬ 
ber of good medical writers recommend these 
means, as the only ones that can counteract ex¬ 
cess of (constitutional activity,) rickets, and dif¬ 
ficult dentition. 


% 


* Prof. Baums on First Dentition. 
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“ All that I have said about the utility of the 
cold bath and hardy life, for children of too great 
mobility, to whom it assures an easy and safe 
dentition, does not prevent me from speaking in 
the highest terms of the warm bath. Immersion 
in a bath of this temperature brings the body in 
contact with the caloric of the water—and we 
know how stimulating heat is—and here it ani¬ 
mates the functions. Hence it is useful to chil¬ 
dren who languish only from debility, and who 
are feeble merely from a want of a sufficient 
quantity of the general principal of heat and life. 
Persons who speak from theory, are led at first 
to exclude the warm bath, on account of the vul¬ 
gar prejudices against its action. They say, “ the 
warm bath relaxes and weakens,” when it is in- 
contestible that it animates, restores and sustains 
the strength. Thus we may produce the same ef¬ 
fects from opposite means. Nevertheless, I do 
think that it is altogether indifferent whether we 
use the warm bath or the cold. One cannot long 
experiment upon this 'subject without discover¬ 
ing that the warm bath acts more promptly, and 
that the effects of the cold are more enduring ; 
that the warm suits better in great debiilty, the 
cold in general relaxation of a less degree, and 
as nothing of the kind is absolutely good or bad, 
4 circumstances only must decide between them. 
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“ In general, if immediately after a cold bath 
the infant remains pale and more or less be¬ 
numbed, and if any of its limbs appear contrac¬ 
ted after the child has been dressed, then not on¬ 
ly will the cold do no good, but it must be aban¬ 
doned for fear of harm. It is then that the 
warm bath must be prepared.” 

At the conclusion of a treatise on fevers, by 
Iluxham, we find the following remarks in an 
essay on first dentition: “ Dentition,” he says, 
“ is considered, with reason, to be dangerous to 
infants, but it is not so in the order of nature. 
Every day’s experience prove this ; for if denti¬ 
tion were a malady, we could not enjoy good 
health until twenty-two years of age, since we 
are getting teeth the greatar part of that time 
Although this operation of nature be accompa¬ 
nied with fever, convulsions, and many other 
troublesome phenomena, yet we find so many 
cases of exception, that it would be improper to 
consider these accidents natural, and to hide the 
fact that they proceed from a too great fulness, or 
from the corruption of humors put in motion by 
the pain of dentition. It is true that the erup¬ 
tion of the teeth is scarcely ever unattended with 
pain and indeed a little fever, but when the blood 
and the humors are neither acrid nor too abun- 
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dant, these accidents are so inconsiderable that 
they gradually disappear without any conse¬ 
quences. 

“ Bad air, motion and repose, sleep and wake¬ 
fulness, even the secretions and retentions, exei’- 
cise less decided and pernicious influence upon 
the health of infants, than do aliments and regi¬ 
men. 

“I pass to another kind of proof. Robert 
Bland, in England, Niles Dalberg, in Sweden, 
and M. Raymond, in France, from tables of mor¬ 
tality prepared with care, have proved from the 
defect of good aliment and suitable clothing, wo¬ 
man of the indigent class have great difficulty in 
saving a small proportion of their infants. We 
know the striking statement made by Dr. Harris, 
of the prodigious number of nurslings that were 
provided for in a parish a dozen miles from Lon¬ 
don, in a healthy and airy place, of whom all but 
three died within a year, through the fault of 
mercenary nurses. The learned M. Gilbert has 
very carefully observed, children nourished 
with bad aliment and without proper regulations 
as to quantity of food, almost all perished before 
they were nine months old. 

In these and similar facts, do we not see stri¬ 
kingly exemplified the pernicious influence of 
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bad regimen on the period of dentition, and a re¬ 
spective augmentation of mortality during this 
process, among badly nourished children ?” 

We have given several extracts, already, from 
Prof. Baums, on first dentition ; the value of the 
suggestions contained in this treatise are such as 
to commend themselves to the careful attention 
of all persons having the care of infants. 

The last chapter of Prof. Baum’s treatise, en¬ 
titled “Of errors committed in the mode of raising 
infants, considered as the chief cause of difficult 
dentition,” is worthy a careful perusal; it treats 
on the food, nursing, and the persons employed 
as nurses for the infant. Some of the most im¬ 
portant parts of this chapter we present to the 
reader. 

“ The very important subject of this chapter 
has direct reference to dentition, since an infant 
well made at birth, will acquire serious vices of 
constitution, if it be raised in a manner unsuited 
to its wants, and contrary to the end of its organ¬ 
ization. 

“ The first, and undoubtedly the most danger¬ 
ous of these errors, is in giving the very young 
infant milk of a bad quality. If the matter 
which is to repair and sustain the parts is acid 
and vitiated, these parts receive in the very 
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agents of nutrition the elements of destruction.” 

With milk of this kind the children acquire 
*sthenic mobility. It is not to medicine that we 
must go for relief in this case, but to the fresh 
and properly prepared milk; such as that which 
after the accouchment fills the breast of the moth¬ 
er. This passes by gentle gradations, from a 
degree of tenuity to a consistence almost creamy ; 
for nature has wisely regulated the aliment she 
destines for the infant, according to its capabili¬ 
ties of digestion. Unhappily, all mothers cannot 
nurse their children. This is restricted to healthy 
and vigorous women, and such should blush not 
to nourish their children. They who do so, mer¬ 
it the humiliation endured by the mother of the 
natural brother of Gracchus; this young Roman, 
when he returned from a military expedition } 
brought to his nurse more magnificent presents 
than he did to her who had given hi m birth. 
‘ My mother,’ he said, ‘ you carried me nine 
months in your bosom, but as soon as you saw 
me you abandoned me. My nurse received me 
gladly ; she carried me in her arms and nourished 
me with her milk for three years—all she did 
was voluntarily done. You carried me in your 

* Attended with a preternatural and morbid increase ot 
vital energy, and strength of action in the heart and arteries. 
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bosom and nourished me from natural necessity. 
I feel more indebted to my nurse than to you, 
and 1 wished to show this by the difference of my 
presents.’ 

“ It is not to be supposed that it is always im¬ 
possible to have a good nurse. Experience 
proves the contrary ; but to fulfil all the functions 
of a nurse, it is necessary for the woman to have 
that maternal tenderness that would expose her 
own life to protect that of the child. She must 
also have that maternal love that will cause her 
to control her diet and her appetite ; she must 
have that maternal patience that will fit her to 
watch the cradle and to guard its child from 
pain and disease. Are these qualities to be found 
in many nurses ? This is not the place to enu¬ 
merate the causes of depopulation which are 
found in the vices, prejudices and blindness of 
mercenary nurses; causes which Dr. Gilbert has 
thoroughly analyzed ; nor to insist upon the dif¬ 
ferent considerations that make nursing by the 
mother a sacred as well as a salutary obligation. 
I will only say that in preferring the milk of a 
stranger, there is a risk in giving bad nourish¬ 
ment to the child ; either because it may be less 
suitable to its constitution, or because of its too 
great or too little tenuity. Milk too thick, will 
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produce a part of the effects of undigested ali¬ 
ment ; milk too serous for a robust child, may 
produce too great mobility, after having caused 
a degree of decline and inanimation. 

“ To be of good quality, milk ought not only to 
be furnished by an excellent nurse, but her regi¬ 
men should be salutary, for the milk retains the 
qualities of the aliment made use of. 

“ An excellent nurse should be of good mor¬ 
als, and indeed of fine physical qualities. Her 
age ought to be between twenty and thirty, and 
the color of her skin natural. Her eyes should 
be lively and animated ; her hair and her eye¬ 
brows light colored; her lips red, her teeth sound 
and good, her gums hard and well colored ; she 
should have sweet breath: c As to the other 
qualities of a good nurse, it is necessary that the 
hereditary diseases of her family, (if any) should 
be inquired into. The nurse should be perfectly 
free from cutaneous eruptions. It must be as¬ 
certained that she has not already nursed chil¬ 
dren with eruptive disorders. She should not be 
passionate, rude, capricious, nor a tippler of in¬ 
toxicating drinks. Inquiries into these matters 
cannot be too minute.’ 

“ ‘ It does not suffice that the milk be of good 
quality—it is also necessary that the nurse 
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shall permit the infant to take it only when it is 
required. Unfortunately, women are persuaded, 
and not without a show of reason, that an infant 
ought to nurse the more frequently in proportion 
to its growth, because of the great rapidity of nu¬ 
trition, and the abundance of the excretions. On 
this account the breast is given them at very short 
intervals. Gorged with milk, the infant rejects 
it without effort, or in a fit of hiccough; but 
nurses regard these salutary vomitings as a loss 
of aliment, which must be repaired; and they 
again offer the breast. This course is continued, 
the stomach becomes accustomed to throwing off 
its contents or is enfeebled,’ the digestive powers 
are weakened—hence acid or glairy matters form 
and multiply in the mesanteric organs, and the 
health of the child is either destroyed or pre¬ 
pared for destruction at the period of dentition.” 

All wise and experienced physicians have 
pointed out the effects of this sort of dietetic er¬ 
ror. Mr. Gilbert has treated this subject with 
great truth. According to him, nurses .almost 
always err through ignorance or prejudice, with 
regard to the manner of nursing infants. Many 
of them, persuaded that good milk can never do 
any harm, make their children nurse almost con¬ 
stantly. Now all physicians agree that, at all pe- 
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riods of life, there ought to be a proper interval 
observed between the times of eating; it is evi¬ 
dent that if the stomach be filled with new ali¬ 
ment while it is engaged in digesting that which 
has already been taken, the preparation of the 
food for assimilation will be imperfectly per¬ 
formed ; the chyle will be crude and of bad qual¬ 
ity. Infants are more exposed than adults to the 
disorders that this mistake occasions. If they 
are made to nurse before the milk already taken 
be digested, the new curd that is formed hinders 
the digesting of the old. Hence arise wind and 
colics. The milk sours; occasions convulsions, 
obstructions, marasmut,* evils common to badly 
nourished children, and which make their ulti¬ 
mate assaults during dentition, and often obstruct 
this process with obstacles that are not overcome. 

“ The consequence of the morbid results of 
which we have just spoken is, that it is necessary 
to begin early to form a good constitution for the 
child, and to procure for it, by means of a good 
regimen, a dentition exempt from unnecessary 
inconveniences. On this account a child should, 
from its very birth, be regulated both as to the 
quantity of milk it takes, and the number of 

* Dissertation on the depopulation caused by mercenary 
nurses, p. 316. 
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times it is permitted to take the breast. I have 
known very respectable women, of high rank, 
who, while nursing their own children at a time 
when such a course was not common in fashion¬ 
able circles, had the courage to accustom their 
infants to a certain number of nursings in the 
twenty-four hours, and their success induced 
many good mothers to imitate them. 

When an infant has taken a sufficient quanti¬ 
ty of milk, and yet cries, it is not from hunger 
but from some other cause. Probably it is from 
wind, Avhicli may be dissipated by the applica¬ 
tion of a warm cloth to the bowels, or by a gen¬ 
tle friction with a fomentation of anniseed water, 
chamomile, or orange flowers. As long as it 
cries it should not, as a general rule, be permit¬ 
ted to take the breast.” 

The state of the child’s health, the strength of 
its constitution, and the quantity of its dejections, 
ought to decide the quantity of milk it may be 
permitted to take, and the number of times of 
nursing it. When the breast is full, hard, and a 
little painful, nurses are in the habit of pressing 
infants by putting them upon the back to empty 
it. This ought never to be done. It is better 
that a good nurse should lose her milk from her 
nipples than incommode her infant. This only 
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happens when the child is young. As it grows 
older, it becomes eager to empty the breast, and 
every nurse knows by this sign when the child 
thrives and when it takes aliment enough. 

The abuse which women make of their milk, 
the idea, very often false, that milk alone is not 
sufficient for the nourishment of the child, and 
the rapid growth of the infant have led nurses to 
give, even to very young children, additional 
food; and this custom has not been discarded. 
Nurses are very fond of routine ; they have lo¬ 
cal customs, and the councils of old women, 
grand-mammas and duenoras exercise a dan¬ 
gerous despotism over the minds of the young 
mothers and inexperienced nurses. 

“ Unhappily, such aliment as they use, enfee¬ 
ble the tissues, and give to the children an ap¬ 
pearance of enbonpoint and health. Nurses who 
take pride in having their children fat and sleeky 
confirm themselves in the propriety of the course 
on which we are commenting. When serious 
diseases occur, they blame dentition, which is a 
natural process ; worms, which do not exist; and 
fever, which is but the effect of bad nourishment. 
Death carries off the victim, and the next infant 
that falls into the hands of the nurse is ordinarily 
no better treated. 
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“We can give no more countenance to those 
nurses who wish, as they say, to accustom their 
children to eat everything, and to make them ‘ a 
good stomach,’ while they have scarcely got their 
first incisor teeth. For this purpose they give 
them bread and meat, which they (the nurses) 
have somewhat masticated ; in fact any thing of 
which they eat themselves. They are not even 
sparing of those aliments which generally disa¬ 
gree with infants at the breast. Thus the stom¬ 
ach, so far from becoming strong, grows feeble, 
the disorder of the bowels increase instead of be¬ 
ing remedied, the children die instead of living 
healthy and vigorous.” 

It is conceded, we believe, by writers on the 
subject we have been discussing, that a want of 
proper attention to the wants of infantile 
existence is, in the majority of cases, the cause of 
so much death among this class. Whether this 
inattention arises from a want of proper know¬ 
ledge, or absolute heedlessness on the part of 
those to whose care they may, by Providence, 
have been entrusted, cannot always be deter¬ 
mined ; we are led to believe, however, that in 
most cases the former reason would predominate, 
namely, want of proper knowledge. Innate love 
of offspring exists in almost all animate beings ; 
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there is a solicitude exhibited by the most fero¬ 
cious as well as by the most harmless of animal 
creation. There is often, no doubt, a laxness ex¬ 
hibited on the part of man in this respect, but 
charity would lead us to believe that such cases 
are not by any means numerous. 

The remarks which follow, on this subject, 
written we believe by a mother, are worthy of 
attention : 

“ Children who are born of weak and nervous 
parents, usually suffer most from their teeth, 
while those who inherit a sound, hardy constitu¬ 
tion often pass through the whole process with 
but little suffering.” 

Our first aim, then, should be to strengthen 
the system of the child by daily contact with 
fresh air, scrupulous cleanliness, and the daily 
application of cold water to the whole body, ac¬ 
companied with the gentle friction of a sponge. 
The head, particularly, should often be washed 
with cold water. There is no danger of a child’s 
taking cold if accustomed to this treatment from 
the first, as it^should be. In fact it is one of the 
best preventives against taking cold. 

“ In diet, every thing of a stimulating nature 
should be avoided. If the child is obliged to 
have other food than that furnished by the moth¬ 
er, it should be such as most resembles it. 
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“ We cannot here avoid speaking of that most 
pernicious habit of many persons who put in 
the mouths of tender infants, as soon as they can 
swallow, any and every unwholesome, indigesti¬ 
ble stuff, which they are accustomed to impose 
on their own stomachs, flow often have we 
seen mothers, as they held their infants in their 
arms at the table, ply them not only with tea and 
coffee, but, as they most foolishly express it, ‘ with 
whatever they loved themselves,’ whether strong 
tea, pickles, or greasy soup. Such ignorance in 
parents is inexcusable ; and if mothers will not 
make themselves acquainted with the physical 
and moral natures of the little beings entrusted 
to their guardianship, they deserve all the trouble 
and anxiety arising from their children’s fretful¬ 
ness and sickness so often induced by such mis¬ 
management. Instead of merely consoling them 
under the afflictive dispensations of Providence, 
which removes their children from their care, 
we feel inclined to say to them, according to the 
spirit and letter of the Bible, “ you have reaped 
as you have sown.” 

“ The practice of keeping a child for weeks 
and months confined in a warm, close room, 
buried beneath a mass of bed clothes, strata af¬ 
ter strata of quilts and blankets, covetlets and 
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spreads, until the poor thing is almost suf¬ 
focated ; and, if it has to be carried from one 
room to another, so enveloping it in its supera¬ 
bundant swaddling-cloths that it is really quite 
a complicated and protracted process to find the 
“ dear little thing,” thus inhumanly smothered to 
prevent it's getting cold, is the very way to render 
the child susceptible to cold. It is the very way to 
make them delicate and feeble, and doubly liable 
to all the diseases incident to childhood, and to 
none more than to those which accompany teeth¬ 
ing, which, though not itself a disease, frequently 
affects the whole system, and, by the irritation 
kept up, calle out all the morbid influences that 
otherwise might have been dormant. The same 
precaution and care are therefore necessary, as 
if it were in itself, and necessarily, a disease.” 

The great irritation which is experienced by 
the infant during this period, is caused by the 
pressure of the teeth upon the gums, in the effort 
of nature to bi’ing these little organs to the sur¬ 
face ; much depends upon the constitution and 
general health of the child. If the innate con¬ 
stitution be good, and the health be guarded, the 
eruption of the temporary teeth cause compara¬ 
tively little trouble. 
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“ The pressure,” Dr. Good observes, “is not uni¬ 
formly exerted through the whole course of teeth¬ 
ing, but is divided into distinct periods or stages, 
as though the vital or instinctive principle, which 
is what we mean by nature, becoming exhausted 
by a certain extent of action, requires rest and 
a state of intermission. 

“ The first, or active stage of teething, is about 
the third or fourth month of infancy, and consti¬ 
tutes what is called breeding the teeth, or, con¬ 
version of the pulpy, rudiments buried in the 
gums, and formed during foetal life, into a solid 
material, which at the same time shoots down¬ 
ward, and gives to every tooth a neck or fang.” 

Children, during the time of teething, usually 
suffer much. They are, at intervals, very rest¬ 
less and irritable. Nature, by a wise provision, 
has thus arranged it, for, should this great ner¬ 
vous irritation be unremitting in its action, con¬ 
vulsions would be the result, and the life of the 
child be more precarious. These paroxysms 
usually last about thi*ee hours, after which nature 
regains its exhausted energies. 

It is not always the case that the irritation is lo¬ 
cal ; were it, the distress caused by cutting the 
teeth would subside on their emergence through 
the gums. The effects are often of a general 
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character, causing great disturbance in the func¬ 
tional operations of the system, thereby inducing 
disorders or derangements of a variety of forms. 

Diarrhoea is one that frequently attends teeth¬ 
ing, and is often fatal; besides, there are various 
cutaneous eruptions which appear on different 
parts of the body, as red gum, &c. There is 
nothing serious, generally, in the character of 
these eruptions, but are looked upon as being a 
substitute for some more severe form of disease. 

There are other symptoms which usually ac¬ 
company teething; spasms, particularly in the 
muscles of the face, cough, and not unfrequently 
the diarrhoea will become so excessive as to cause 
emaciation and sometimes convulsions, which 
terminate by death to the little patient. 

From the preceding remarks on first dentition, 
we may draw the following practical hints. That 
it is of great importance to attend to the general 
health of the child, and endeavor as much as pos¬ 
sible to strengthen and invigorate the whole 
body. As the innate constitution of the child 
may be feeble, the most proper and rational 
means to be used will be, bathing every morning , 
either in tepid or cold water, as may best agree 
with its comfort; guarding the stomach from 
any improper aliment; not allowing it to sip cof- 
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fee or tea, as these drinks are classed in medi¬ 
cine as nervous stimulants ; keeping the temper¬ 
ature of the body at its proper standard; not 
smothering the child by an excessive quantity of 
clothing, and by avoiding an improper exposure 
by the Avant of sufficient clothing, as is too of¬ 
ten the case, especially where the taste for dress, 
of the parent, is consulted, rather than the health 
of the child. As fresh or pure air is important 
to health, none, children or infants, should be 
debarred from it, and kept in a confined and 
unventilated apartment. Pure air, next to prop¬ 
er food, is essential to good health. These few 
hints, if properly regarded, may prove beneficial 
to parent and child. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CAKE OF THE FIRST SET OF TEETH. 

The temporary teeth usually suffer much 
from neglect. Parents, or those having the care 
of children, being aware that the first teeth are 
but temporary , give but little attention to them. 
A great error in regard to this subject is thus prac¬ 
ticed ; the remark commonly is: “ they are the 
child’s first teeth, and are in a bad condition I 
know, but it will soon have others stronger and 
better.” 

Parents are not so much in fault, considering 
that, as a general rule, there has been but little 
or no advice or information placed before them 
on this subject. I doubt not, had the case been 
otherwise, the care and attention of mothers 
would not have been wanting in a case where so 
much of the future health, happiness and good 
looks of their children were involved. Man is im- 
9 
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provident often, but in this case lie is almost un¬ 
pardonable. 

For the information of our readers we think 
we cannot do them greater justice than in placing 
before them the more mature judgment and ad¬ 
vice of such distinguished and able persons as 
Professor C. A. Harris, of Baltimore, Dr. E. 
Parmley, of New York, and L. S. Parmley, of 
New Orleans. These quotations, I design, shall 
be full, as the importance of the subject demands 
it. * 

Professor Harris writes as follows on this sub¬ 
ject: 

“ Many suppose that, inasmuch as the tempo¬ 
rary teeth are intended to subserve the wants of 
the body only for a short time, and are then to 
be succeeded by a better and stronger set, it is of 
little consequence whether they remain until they 
are removed by the operations of the economy, to 
give place to others, or are lost a year or two 
earlier. But this is a great error ; and it is one 
that has been productive of much mischief. 

“ By the decay of a temporary tooth its living 
membrane is often exposed, and, in consequence, 
becomes inflamed, giving rise to pain and often¬ 
times to alveolar abscess and necroses, and exfo¬ 
liation of the alveolar process, and sometimes to 
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considerable portions of tlie jaw bone. The al¬ 
veolar cell and crowns of the permanent teeth 
are in this way sometimes destroyed. This, how¬ 
ever, does not often happen, but the latter al¬ 
ways suffer injury from disease in the sockets of 
the temporary teeth, for it is impossible for a 
morbid action to exist here for any great length 
of time, without impairing the functions of the 
parts concerned in the production of the secon¬ 
dary teeth, which are situated immediately be¬ 
hind and beneath the root of tlie-primary. 

“ Inflammation of the alveolar dental periosteum 
of a temporary tooth, and the gums, may be 
communicating a morbid heat to the permanent 
ones behind or beneath it, and be productive of 
much injury to the new teeth. It may interrupt 
or impair the process of ossification, by causing 
the calcarious ingredients that enter into the 
composition of these organs to be secreted in too 
small quantity; and it may also cause the fluid of 
the sac, in the midst of which the new tooth is 
situated, to become acrid or acidulated, and to 
corrode the enamel; but this last effect is pro¬ 
duced more frequently by the general than the 
local disease. 

“ The decay and premature loss of the tempo¬ 
rary teeth constitutes one of the most frequent 
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causes of irregularity in the arrangement of the 
permanent, and, if for no oilier reason than the 
prevention of this, their preservation, if possible, 
should be secured until they are removed by the 
economy to give place to their successors. 

“ Besides the local effects which are produced 
in the temporary teeth, the functional operations 
of the other parts, and sometimes of the whole 
system, become, in consequence, more or less de¬ 
ranged. It is well known that an unhealthy con¬ 
dition of the permanent teeth often give rise to 
general or constitutional disease, and the system 
at this young and tender age is certainly more 
susceptible to morbid impressions than it is after 
all the parts of the body have acquired the full 
vigor of maturity. 

“ Most of the diseases that attack the tempora¬ 
ry teeth are the result of inattention to their 
cleanliness. The particles of food and other ex¬ 
traneous matter that lodge between the teeth and 
interstices, and along the edges of the gums, if 
permitted to remain, soon undergo a chemical de¬ 
composition, and become a source of irritation to 
the latter, vitiating the secretions of the mouth, 
and rendering them prejudicial to the former. 

“ The temporary teeth, from these causes, are 
involved in caries, subjecting the little sufferer 
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to the most tormenting pain, and depriving it of 
the first set long before the second has arrived. 
Some teeth are more susceptible to the action of 
chemical agents than others, and consequently 
more liable to disease. Teeth that are of a hard 
and firm texture are not easily affected, but 
those that are soft and chalky are readily acted 
on by the fluids of the mouth, when in an im¬ 
proper or vitiated condition, and the greatest care 
and attention is necessary to preserve them for 
the short period their presence is- required. 

“As the decay of the teeth is dependant upon 
the presence of vitiated, acrid and corrosive mat¬ 
ter, the means of its prevention are obvious. It 
consists in frequent and thorough cleanliness, 
which, to be effectual, should be commenced as 
soon as the first teeth appear. Dr. L. S. Parm- 
ley, a dentist of upwards of t hirty years’ experi¬ 
ence, and a close and attentive observer, recom¬ 
mends the rubbing of the gums of the infant, from 
birth to the appearance of all the teeth, with the 
finger of the mother or nurse, for the purpose of 
giving them a firmer texture. He recommends 
the cleansing of the first teeth as soon as they ap¬ 
pear, with a brush and water, and with wax 
floss silk morning and evening, and after each 
meal. The latter he directs to be passed up and 
9 * 
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down between them and the free edges of the 
gums, for the purpose of removing all accumula¬ 
tions of impure or vitiated matter.” 

If, notwithstanding the regular and thorough 
use of these means, stains and discolorings should 
come upon the teeth near the gums, as they often 
do, Dr. Parmley recommends for their removal, 
the daily employment of an argillacious tooth 
polisher, so formed as to be readily applied to 
the surfaces of the teeth. Powders are gener¬ 
ally employed for the accomplishment of this ob¬ 
ject, but they, on many accounts, are objectiona¬ 
ble, and should never be used when the gums are 
inflamed or swollen, for, when in this condition, 
they get between them and the necks of the 
teeth, increasing the irritation, and thus, by ren¬ 
dering the secretions of the mouth still vitiated, 
and viscid, hasten the destruction of the teeth. 

If parents and guardians would pay more at¬ 
tention to this subject, the services of the dentist 
would be much less frequently required. The 
importance of cleanliness, and other attention to 
the teeth of children, cannot be too strongly 
urged, as, by it, a vast amount of disease and suf¬ 
fering in after life may be avoided. 

The following appropriate remarks, although 
not applying to the teeth of first dentition, are 
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quoted from Dr. Eleazer Parmley’s notes to Dr. 
Brown’s Dentologia. The high reputation of’ 
the author as a practitioner, and* his extensive 
experience, entitles him to more than ordinary 
respect. He says: 

“ This is a subject which demands the atten¬ 
tion of parents and those who are interested with 
the care of children. It should be the first ob¬ 
ject of every person so situated, to habituate 
children to clean their teeth at least twice a day, 
and when this practice has been once adopted, it 
will be continued as a matter of course. Besides 
this, from the age of six to twelve years in par¬ 
ticular, a dentist should be consulted from three 
to four times a year, and at later periods once or 
twice, for the purpose of examining the teeth, 
and, by proper means, removing all such causes 
as may produce disease, or result in any mischief 
to the teeth.” 

In London and Paris, and I believe in all the 
larger cities of Europe, the principal academies 
and boarding schools are regularly attended by 
dentists for the purpose of having the children’s 
teeth examined, and performing such operations 
as they may require when necessary. I should 
be glad to see this plan more universally adopt¬ 
ed in our cities, for I am convinced that the ad- 
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vantages arising from it are incalculable ; for, if 
proper care and attention be not paid during the 
time the teetlnare shedding, a countenance how¬ 
ever naturally beautiful may, in consequence, 
be totally disfigured; and it frequently happens 
that an unpleasing countenance, although united 
to an amiable mind, produces a dislike that is 
not easily overcome. “ It is, therefore,” says 
Mr. Murphy, “a duty incumbent on parents 
and those who have the care and education of 
youth, while they do justice to their minds, not 
to overlook their personal advantages ” 

“ As soon as the teeth of a child are comple¬ 
ted, they should be brushed twice at least, once 
a day with a soft brush and water. When chil¬ 
dren are thus familiarized to the healthy and 
necessary custom of brushing their teeth, the 
habit of doing it becomes so fixed that they find 
it ever afterwards absolutely essential to their 
comfort. In winter or in cold weather, the wa¬ 
ter used in washing the teeth should be tepid. It 
is quite unnecessary to use any powder to the 
first teeth of children.” 

The following remarks, by Dr. C. A. Harris, 
were designed particularly for the general read¬ 
er, but from the character of the work in which 
they appear, it would be almost impossible to 
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give that extended publicity to them which their 
value demands. We therefore insert them in 
this place, hoping they may be carefully perused. 

“ The importance of a proper attention to the 
cleanliness of the teeth is, to the profession, too 
well known to need comment; the remark there¬ 
fore which we design making upon the subject, 
will be intended more for the benefit of the gen¬ 
eral reader than for that of the practitioner of 
dentistry ; and to him it would seem almost su¬ 
perfluous to speak particularly, were we not ap¬ 
prised of the great diversity of opinion that ex¬ 
ists among those who have never made the dis¬ 
eases of these organs a matter of much inquiry. 

By the educated and refined its utility is pret¬ 
ty generally acknowledged, yet there are a few, 
even among this description of persons, who re¬ 
gard it as decidedly injurious ; and as an evi¬ 
dence of the correctness of their views, we are re¬ 
ferred to individuals fifty, sixty, or perhaps sev¬ 
enty or eighty years of age, whose teeth are per¬ 
fectly sound, that have never paid any attention 
to their cleanliness ; and to others, not more than 
eighteen or twenty, that were known to be fre¬ 
quent and regular in its observance, with deplo¬ 
rably bad ones. To a person unacquainted with 
the differences in the liability of the teeth of dif- 
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fercnt individuals to become diseased, and the 
causes that produce them, this might seem to be 
a very conclusive argument, but to one having 
a knowledge of them, it only proves that, in pro¬ 
portion as these organs are hard or soft, that 
their power or capability of resisting morbid im¬ 
pressions is increased or diminished. Hence, 
teeth that are hard rarely decay, whereas those 
that arc soft decay from the most trivial causes ; 
and thus it is that some occasionally retain them 
to an advanced period of life, while others, and 
that too very frequently, lose them before they 
arrive at anything like what is usually denomi¬ 
nated middle age. 

“ It often happens, however, that persons who 
are possessed of the hardest kind of teeth lose 
them early in life by the destruction of the means 
of their support; and it is worthy of remark that 
the loss of the teeth in this way is generally con¬ 
fined to those who pay little or no attention to 
their cleanliness. With those who are, and have 
been from early childhood, in the frequent and 
regular observance of this, such an occurrence 
rarely, if ever, happens; and the reason is obvi¬ 
ous. By cleaning the teeth two or three times a 
day the formation of tartar is not only preven¬ 
ted, but such particles of food and other extrane- 
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ous matter as lodge about and adhere to them 
and which, when permitted to remain, soon be¬ 
come putrid, vitiating the juices of the mouthy 
and causing them to irritate and inflame the 
gums, and in consequence, to be absorbed, to¬ 
gether with the alveolar, are also removed. 
That there is a greater tendency in some than 
others to disease of the gums, we do not deny, 
but this, by proper care and attention, might, we 
believe, in almost every instance, be counterac¬ 
ted. Our opinion therefore is, that the gums, if 
the teeth be kept perfectly clean, seldom become 
spongy or recede from their necks, and that teeth 
that are situated in healthy gums, rarely, if ever, 
loosen much in their sockets. If this, then, be 
true—and that it is we ai’e firmly persuaded—the 
importance of a strict observance of the purify¬ 
ing of the mouth cannot, if for no other purpose 
than the keeping the gums healthy, and the pre¬ 
vention of a consequent loosening of the teeth, be 
too strongly urged.” 

If it were possible to keep the teeth perfectly 
clean, we believe they would never decay, but 
this, literally speaking, is hardly practicable. 
The enamel on the sides of the teeth that come 
in contact with each other, is often fractured, 
and with these fractures the indentations on the 
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grinding surfaces of the bicuspides and molars, a 
lodgment is afforded to small particles of extra¬ 
neous matter. These particles uniting with the 
secretions of the mouth cannot, by any of the or¬ 
dinary purifying means, be reached, and remain¬ 
ing in the fractures until vitiated or putrid, exer¬ 
cise on the parts in which they are in contact, an 
exceeding hurtful influence. But were the 
cleaning of the teeth carried as far as practicable, 
they would be much less affected with disease ; 
in fact we do not believe that there would be 
more than one decayed tooth where there are 
now half a dozen ; and in this opinion we are 
convinced that every one whose attention has 
been much directed to the subject, will fully con- 
eur. It is one to which we have paid much at¬ 
tention, and the result of our observation is, that 
those who do, and have from early youth, attend¬ 
ed to the cleaning of their teeth frequently, reg¬ 
ularly and thoroughly, have far better ones than 
those who have neglected it, or who, if they have 
attended to it at all, have done it at irregular and 
uncertain intervals. This we have noticed in 
families, and in those parts where the members 
resembled each other in features, constitutional 
temperament, and in the shape, size, color and 
arrangement of their teeth, and our enquiries 
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in almost every instance, have tended to the con¬ 
firmation of this opinion. Nor could it be other¬ 
wise, for upon the presence of putrid foreign 
matter, and vitiated mucus and saliva, does most 
of the diseases of these organs depend. 

“ The fact, then, that cleanliness of the teeth is 
essential to their health and preservation being 
established, a motive sufficiently strong for its ob¬ 
servance is no longer wanting. But were this 
not the case, others, though comparatively of 
much less weight, but which, with many, have a 
greater influence, might be urged. Of these, the 
principal and only ones which we at this time 
propose to notice, are personal appearance and 
comfort, and upon them we shall offer but a few 
remarks. 

“ To a pleasing and agreeable expression of 
the countenance, a clean and healthy denture is 
of the greatest consequence. Even if the teeth 
lack that perfect regularity of arrangement which 
it is desirable that they should have, if they be but 
free from tartar, viscia mucus, and extraneous 
matter, their appearance will never be disagree¬ 
able ; but if any of them, and more especially 
those occupying the anterior part of the mouth, be 
discolored or covered with a clamy mucus, or tar¬ 
tar, or any other kind of foreign matter, they 
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will rarely fail, however perfect all the other fea¬ 
tures of the face may be, to give' to the counte¬ 
nance an unpleasing aspect. 

“ However scrupulously particular persons 
of either sex may be in regard to their dress, and 
although they may be decked with jewels, and 
sparkle with diamonds, if they at the same time 
be unmindful of a proper attention to the clean¬ 
liness of their teeth, they will fail to excite, in in¬ 
dividuals of refined taste, those feelings of admi¬ 
ration which most desire to elicit, and which these 
organs, when the requisite care has been bestow¬ 
ed upon them, always awaken. 

“ And as essential as this is to personal ap¬ 
pearance, it is equally so to comfort; and this, 
of itself, ought to be a sufficient inducement to 
the regular observance of such means as are ne¬ 
cessary to its accomplishment; but so remiss are 
some persons in regard to it, that they allow their 
• teeth to be covered with putrid, extraneous mat¬ 
ter, and their breath, in consequence, to be so of¬ 
fensive as to render their proximity to another a 
source of the greatest annoyance. The frequent 
and thorough cleaning of these organs is of the 
greatest consequence to a pure breath, and those 
who neglect it breathe a more or less contamina¬ 
ted air, which, although it may not be obvious to 
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themselves, is very perceptible to others. It is also 
requisite to health, for in proportion as the teeth 
are unclean, especially of those persons who have 
delicate constitutions, is the appetite impaired, and 
the digestive organs weakened, and thus the ca¬ 
pability of enjoying life is often diminished. But 
to enter into an explanation of the manner in 
which the health of the general system becomes 
affected by the want of a proper attention to the 
teeth, constitutes no part of our present purpose ; 
it may, however, from what has been said in re¬ 
gard to the effects upon the organs themselves, 
and upon the gums and alveolar process, be very 
readily inferred. 

“ Having now shown the importance to the 
health and the preservation of the teeth, in keep¬ 
ing them constantly clean, we shall proceed to 
describe the manner by which it is effected, pre¬ 
suming if they, or the parts within which they 
are contained, be diseased, such means as are ne¬ 
cessary to their restoration to health should be 
first resorted to. This done, all that usually will 
be required to keep them clean, will be a tooth 
pick, a brush and pure water. The first of these 
should be constructed from a goose quill, and 
should always be used immediately after eating, 
that such particles of food as may have gotten 
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between the teeth, may be removed before they 
shall have undergone a chemical change. As it 
regards the kind of brush most proper to be em¬ 
ployed, there exists a considerable diversity of 
opinion ; some prefer a very hard one, others 
think a brush cannot be too soft, whilst others 
again give their preference to a medium one, 
and to this last our own is decidedly inclined. 
A tooth brush should be neither too hard nor too 
soft, but of these qualities the last is least objec¬ 
tionable, and, for a child, is perhaps preferable to 
any other. The bristles should be about one 
half of an inch in length, and be elastic, so they 
may be made to reach any part of the inequali¬ 
ties of the teeth, and with such a brush as this, 
and water, they should be thoroughly rubbed 
several times a day, say, for instance, in the 
morning immediately after getting up, and after 
every meal. This purifying process should be 
commenced in early childhood, and, if it should be 
carried to a sufficient extent, it will prevent the 
teeth from becoming stained or discolored, and 
keep the gums healthy. 

“ Dentifrices, such as powders, lotion, &c., are 
only called for in the treatment of diseases of the 
gums, therefore, of them we shall say nothing at 
present.” 
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We have deemed it advisable thus to quote, 
in this somewhat lengthy manner, from the wri¬ 
tings of those who may be considered fathers in 
their profession. Their experience and observa¬ 
tion for thirty years must have been such as to 
have given them a correct knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject in question, therefore their advice and in¬ 
structions are worthy of proper attention. 

If the preceding remarks be properly consulted, 
and parents, or persons interested in the care of 
children, be influenced by the advice here fur¬ 
nished them, they, as suggested, will save their 
children much suffering, and as a consequence on 
early attention to the teeth, also many dentist’s 
bills. We are aware that such a reformation 
might lessen the amount of practice in the pro¬ 
fession. Justice to a community, however, de¬ 
mands, at the hands of the dental profession, some 
other tokens of faith than the actual operation ; 
for there are no persons, however resolute, who 
do not shrink from the fossips, or excavator. 
Could we, by a word of advice to parents and 
others, so impress their minds with the impor¬ 
tance of this subject as to induce them to give it 
the attention which it demands, we think a great 
good will have been done them. 

10 * 
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CHAPTER YII. 


THE PERMANENT, OR SECOND SET OF TEETH. 

There is comparatively but little trouble at¬ 
tending the eruption of the teeth of the second 
dentition. The whole body having become 
stronger, and better fitted to meet this change in 
nature, the process goes on in a natural and easy 
manner, in comparison to first dentition. As 
soon as the first teeth have made their appear¬ 
ance, the second set, or permanent, press forward 
to take their places, and in due time we see them 
appearing in regular order, one after the other, 
until the whole number has been completed. 

The principal care attendant on second denti¬ 
tion is in regard to the uniformity of their ap¬ 
pearance. The regular or irregular arrange¬ 
ment of the teeth will be treated in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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Mach care should be taken during the erup¬ 
tion of these teeth to prevent, if possible, an ir¬ 
regular arrangement. The advice of a compe¬ 
tent dentist might prove of great benefit at this 
period, as the permanent teeth are liable to be 
brought into wrong positions for the want of suf¬ 
ficient space, caused by too long retention of the 
temporary, or from a contraction of the bones, 
which is a consequent attendant on too early ex¬ 
traction of the first teeth. There are but twenty 
of the decidious, or milk teeth, and this number, 
in the second set, is increased to thirty-two, there 
being twelve additional, namely, eight bicus- 
pides and four molars. The reader will readily 
perceive that there is necessarily a larger space 
required for the second than for the first set, 
therefore great care is often requisite at the time 
of their eruption, that they appear in as uniform 
manner as possible. 

The time of eruption of the second set of teeth 
usually, is as follows: First molars, from 5 to 6 
years of age ; central incisors from 6 to 8 ; lat¬ 
eral incisors from 7 to 9 ; 1st bicuspides, from 9 
to 10; 2d bicuspides, 10 to 11J ; cuspides, from 
11 to 12 ; 2d molars, from 12 to 14; 3d molars, 
or wisdom teeth, from 18 to 20, and sometimes as 
late as thirty-five years. 
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As a general thing the teeth of the first denti¬ 
tion would be removed by a natural process? 
were proper care taken of them, so that they 
might be retained until the time of the eruption 
of the second set, but, owing to their constant 
neglect, they most commonly decay at a very ear¬ 
ly age, and, on account of the great suffering 
which they occasion, must be removed, and usual¬ 
ly at a very improper time. The manner which 
nature has provided for their removal is well 
adapted to the end, and, if allowed its course, few 
teeth would be removed prematurely. 

The roots or fangs of the temporary teeth 
are absorbed or destroyed by a caniious body 
which is attached to their roots, which causes 
their gradual destruction in time, to meet the 
advancing or permanent set. 

Prof. C. A. Harris writes as follows, on this 
subject: 

“ The manner of the destruction of the roots of 
the temporary teeth has been a subject of close 
and critical inquiry with me for sevei'al years, 
and, the more I have examined the subject, the 
more fully have I become convinced that it is the 
result of this fleshy tubercle upon them. And 
while its formation seems to be the contraction of 
the dental sack and its appendage, for the pur- 
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pose of effecting the eruption of the tooth, it is 
especially charged with the removal of every¬ 
thing that would obstruct its passage.” 

The preceding remarks on the destruction of 
the roots of temporary teeth are worthy of con¬ 
sideration, and should induce parents, and others 
interested in the care of children, to be more 
particular in their attentions to the condition of 
the teeth of children. For if the child’s teeth can 
be removed by this natural process, a more uni¬ 
form and healthy denture will be the result—an 
object well worthy the attention of all interested. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IRREGULARITY OF THE TEETH. 

One great deformity in the human teeth is 
seen in their irregular arrangement. From the 
irregular position which the teeth often assume 
many serious disadvantages arise. They are 
met with, usually, in a variety of forms. Some¬ 
times we see the superior central incisors stand¬ 
ing back from their regular position in the arch, 
the inferior or those of the lower jaw overlapping; 
again we notice the superior lateral incisors in a 
similar position ; sometimes they are situated far 
out of the arch, approaching the roof of the 
mouth; sometimes we see the central incisors 
* standing at angles from forty-five to ninety de¬ 
grees ; again we see the bicuspidati, or those 
commonly called eye teeth, standing out of the 
arch so as to present a very unsightly appear- 
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ance, as well as causing great inconvenience to 
the individual, by interfering with the natural 
position of the lip. There are other forms of 
irregularity of the teeth which might be pointed 
out, but they all have the same tendency, name¬ 
ly, to disfigure the personal appearance. These 
irregularities often interfere with the free motion 
of the tongue, causing an imperfect articulation, 
and from their crowded position make them 
subject to earlier decay. 



The above engraving represents a set of teeth in an irreg¬ 
ular and crowded condition, the effects of which are marked 
by numerous decayed spots upon them. By proper atten¬ 
tion being paid at the time of the eruption of the second set 
of teeth, such deformities and imperfections may be avoided. 
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Dr. Koecker remarks as follows on the subject: 

“ Irregularity of the teeth is one of their chief 
predisposing causes of disease, and never fails, 
even in the most healthy constitutions, to destroy, 
sooner or later, the strongest and best set of teeth, 
unless properly attended to. It is thus not only 
a most powerful cause of destruction to the 
health and beauty of the teeth, but also to the 
regularity of the features of the face, always pro¬ 
ducing, though slowly, some irregularity, but not 
unfrequently the most surprising and disgusting 
appearance. 

“ It is, however, a great pleasure to know that 
dental surgery is abundantly provided with most 
sure remedies, and in the most delicate subjects, 
if placed under proper care at an early age, the 
greater portion of the teeth of the permanent set 
may invariably be preserved in perfect health 
and regularity, in common with their l'elative 
and contiguous parts.” 

As to the causes of these irregularities of the 
teeth, Mr. Fox observes : 

“ During the shedding of the temporary teeth 
there are several circumstances which prevent 
the permanent teeth from acquiring a regular po¬ 
sition, and often give l-ise to very gx*eat inequali¬ 
ty in their arrangement. The most frequent 
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cause is a want of simultaneous action between 
the increase of the permanent teeth and the de¬ 
crease of the temporary ones, by the absorption 
of their fangs. It rarely happens that so much 
of the fang of the temporary tooth is absorbed as 
to permit its removal by the efforts of the child, 
before the permanent tooth is ready to pass 
through. On this account the new teeth takes 
an improper direction, and generally comes 
through on the inside. 



The above engraving is an exact copy of the teeth of 
a young Miss, as taken of her mouth by the author. 

11 
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Irregularity of the permanent teeth is most 
commonly occasioned by the resistance made by 
the nearest temporary teeth ; this is always the 
case if the temporary teeth are small, and close¬ 
ly set; for, as the permanent incisors are much 
larger than the temporary, they require more 
room, but as the space left by the shedding of 
the temporary teeth is too small for the regular 
position of the permanent, they are exposed to 
the pressure of the next tooth, and hence are 
turned out of their right direction. 

Another cause of the irregularity of the teeth 
arises from the permanent teeth being too large 
for the space occupied by the temporary ones, 
those parts of the jaws not being sufficiently ex¬ 
tended to permit a regular position of the new 
teeth. In this case the irregularity is considera¬ 
ble, and occasions great deformity in the appear¬ 
ance of the mouth. The incisors and cuspidati 
being much larger than those of the child, re¬ 
quire more room, for the want of which they are 
turned out of their proper positions; the cen¬ 
tral incisors overlap each other, the lateral inci¬ 
sors are either placed obliquely, with their edges 
turned forwards, or they are pushed back, and 
stand between and behind the central incisors 
and the cuspidati; the cuspidati are projected, 
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occasioning the lips to stand out with considera¬ 
ble prominence, and the bicuspides are placed 
very irregularly. 

It will be proper, in this place, to show the 
manner in which the jaw bones grow, (the under 
one being taken as an example,) and to point out 
the difference between the permanent and tem¬ 
porary teeth. 

After the child has obtained all the temporary 
teeth, the jaw, in general, grows very little in 
the part which they occupy. In those children 
who are an exception to this rule, the temporary 
teeth become very much separated from each 
other, and these are the cases in which the 
shedding of the teeth is effected without the as¬ 
sistance of art. When the jaw of a child is com¬ 
pared with that of an adult, a very striking dif¬ 
ference is observed ; that of a child forms nearly 
the half of a circle, while that of an adult is the 
half of a long elipsis. This comparison clearly 
points to the part in which the jaw receives its 
greatest increase, between the second tempo¬ 
rary molars and the coronoid process ; and this 
lengthened part of the jaw is destined to be the 
situation of the permanent molars. 

The growth of the jaw being nearly confined 
to the parts situated behind the temporary teeth, 
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whore the permanent are placed, the anterior 
part of the jaw undergoes little more than alter¬ 
ation in form ; it adapts itself to the permanent 
teeth there situated, and scarcely receives any 
increase in size. When a child is about to shed 
its teeth, the first permanent molars come through 
the gums behind the temporary molars, and there¬ 
fore the teeth which are situated anteriorly to 
the permanent molars can obtain no additional 
space. 

The four following engravings illustrate dif¬ 
ferent deformities, caused by the irregular ar¬ 
rangement of the teeth. 


No. 1. 



No. 1 presents the irregularity arising from one of the 
central incisors being situated within the line of the other 
teeth, the under teeth shutting over it. 
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No. 2. 



No. 2 presents both of the front teeth of the upper 
jaw crowded behind, the under teeth shutting over them. 
No. 3. 



No. 3 presents the two lateral incisors, or two small 
teeth of the upper jaw crowded behind, the lower teeth 
shutting over them. 

No. 4. 
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During the progress of the second dentition, 
an opportunity presents itself for effecting this 
desirable object, but everything depends upon a 
correct knowledge of the time when a tooth 
ought to be extracted, and also the particular 
tooth ; for often more injury is occasioned by the 
removal of a tooth too early, than if it be left a 
little too long ; because a new tooth which has 
too much room, long before it is required, will 
sometimes take a direction more difficult to alter 
than an irregularity occasioned by an obstruction 
of short duration. If an improper tooth be ex¬ 
tracted, irreparable mischief will ensue ; as in 
the case where young permanent teeth have 
been removed, instead of the obstructing tempo¬ 
rary ones, which I have several times known to 
have been done. 

Dr. Tucker remarks as follows on this subject: 

“ It may seem to a superficial person as favor¬ 
ing too much the profession if we were to re¬ 
commend, both to the parent and physician, an 
early resort to the dentist for advice and service 
in reference to the teeth of children; and yet 
such a course would result in economy and com¬ 
fort. There would be saving of money and a 
security against pain. A child should be early 
placed in the care of the dentist, that he may be 
spared the premature removal of the teeth on 
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account of a troublesome pain, and that no means 
necessary for the preservation of the teeth should 
be neglected. We are necessarily compelled 
to guard against two extremes, an unreasonable 
solicitude on the one hand, and culpable neglect 
on the other. Mothers are apt to look for im¬ 
mediate remedies where time alone is necessa- 
l-y, with common prudence, or to suppose that, 
because their own teeth required no l’egulating. 
the same is true of their children. 


The above cut illustrates a complete and healthy set of 
teeth. 
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Dr. Evans, of Paris, formerly of Philadelphia, 
a gentleman who stands high in his profession, 
one who has received many marks of distinction 
for his professional ability, both in this country 
and France, remarks on the subject of irregu¬ 
larity of the teeth, as follows : 

“ I need not impress upon any person in this 
audience, gentlemen, (addressed to the members 
of the American Society of Dental Surgeons, 
August, 1853,) that irregularity of the teeth is 
one of the most fruitful causes of their decay. 
To prevent this irregularity, or, where such pre¬ 
caution has been neglected, to remedy, is one of 
the most important branches of dental science. 
I have, therefore, made it a particular study. 
Circumstances have favored this course. 

“ Most of the persons who consult me in Paris 
belong to a class of society whose position ren¬ 
ders it indispensable that whatever pertains to 
personal neatness and elegance should be at¬ 
tended to with the most scrupulous care; and 
in this respect no subject is of superior impor¬ 
tance to that under consideration. 

“ No matter what charms one may possess, 
whether physical or intellectual, they are all 
more or less neutralized by defective or irregular 
teeth, which at once spoil the expression of the 
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finest countenance, and destroy the effect of the 
most refined manners. 

“In a country like France, especially where 
the love of the elegant and the beautiful is so 
intense as to have become almost a worship, so 
important a fact could not fail to be observed 
and appreciated; so that now, in the refined 
classes of society, no one can venture to neglect it. 

“ The, * human face divine ’ plays too impor¬ 
tant a part in society to be neglected. Personal 
beauty is too intimately connected with personal 
grace not to require much at our hands. Na¬ 
ture herself, aiming always at perfection, but 
thwarted in a thousand ways, supplicates our 
assistance. She summons our art to the rescue. 
But for our response to this summons, some of 
her finest works—and what finer work comes 
from her invisible hands than a symmetrical hu¬ 
man countenance ?—would never be completed. 
It is our aim—and here it is the true glory of 
our art—to study her original design, and aid 
in its faithful execution. 

“ What picture is more repulsive to the eye, 
and alas, what one is more common to behold, 
than a human face, originally a type of beauty, 
designed as a magnificent facade to the ‘ dome 
of thought and palace of the soul,’ robbed of its 
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fair proportions, and falling prematurely to de¬ 
cay ? And how often is this sad spectacle owing 
to inattention to the teeth, those delicate and 
beautiful organs which seem, until recent times, 
to have been celebrated by poets only to be 
‘ neglected by men.’ 

“ The mouth, perhaps, more than any other 
feature, gives character to the face. It is the 
natural organ of the mind. Before the thought 
ripens upon the tongue, if not before it glistens 
in the eye, it blossoms upon the lip, which, by 
nature, is as sensible to the emotions of the soul 
as the aspen leaf to the breath of heaven. Now, 
that the mouth may have its full and free ex¬ 
pression—that the organ, so to speak, may be 
kept in tune, its delicate ivory keys must, of 
course, be kept well adjusted. 

“ Laugh, if you please, and if your dental 
condition is such that you dare to, but to me 
an oblique tooth often represents an oblique 
thought. Indeed, who has not remarked that 
such a defect will sometimes give even a sinister 
expression fo the most benevolent idea, and rob 
the gentlest word of its music and of its meaning. 

“ There is a story abroad of a man whose 
mouth was so disfigured by the irregularity of 
his teeth, and the natural expression of his fea- 
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tures were so belied by this deformity, that he 
regretted he could not prosecute his countenance 
for defamation of character. 

“ The story is a little extravagant, I admit, 
but it is not without significance. I myself have 
known estimable persons whose teeth were so 
mal-arranged as to give to the face an expres¬ 
sion not only brutal, which is a common case, 
but almost malignant. 

“ The question has even higher bearing. Ir¬ 
regular teeth often occasion irregular temper. 
The unfortunate creature whose dental appara¬ 
tus is so badly arranged that he cannot properly 
digest his food becomes a dyspeptic, (often with¬ 
out knowing the cause,) gets nervous and irrita¬ 
ble, ruins his constitution, and makes his friends 
and everybody about him uncomfortable if not 
unhappy. And, while in this state of mind, a 
man of originally good disposition loses not only 
his temper, but, to a considerable extent, his 
moral perceptions. 

“ It is thus that the science of health is so 
intimately connected with the science of happi¬ 
ness, and that both have more to do than is 
commonly supposed with the science of morals. 

“ I know, indeed, that there are said to be 
certain diseases which, as it were, rarify the 
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grossness of the flesh, and make a man at once 
more sensible and more spiritual. But I am 
inclined to think, after no little observation, that 
no man was ever made more sensible or spiritual 
by the toothache; and I fancy that few men will 
discourse to you (at least from their own expe¬ 
rience) of the regenerating influence of dyspep¬ 
sia. I am skeptical also as to the good moral or 
mental influence of an infective breath; there is, 
so to speak, an odor of ugliness about it which 
is repulsive to everybody, and which can only 
be counteracted by an amount of personal good¬ 
ness which few of us, alas, possess.” 

“ Cleanliness,” we are told, “ is next to godli¬ 
ness,” and if the proverb is true, the importance 
of a well ordered mouth is so manifest that its 
“ ivory tesselated courts ” should be kept sweet 
and pure as a temple of worship, There are 
other considerations of high moral bearing which 
might be presented, but I have already extended 
my remarks on this topic beyond what I had 
intended. I trust that enough has been said to 
show that irregularity of the teeth is a subject 
of sufficient importance to engage universal at¬ 
tention. And yet the world—to some extent 
even the scientific world—is so much more occu¬ 
pied with effects than causes, with remedies than 
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with preventives, in line, with panaceas than 
with principles, that, where we have one treatise 
on irregularity of the teeth, we have a hundred 
on its evil consequences. 

“ I do not hesitate to say that nine-tenths of 
those who are in constant consultation with a 
dentist, would rarely, if ever, have had personal 
occasion for his services, if their teeth had been 
properly regulated in childhood. Irregular and 
defective teeth, now the almost universal rule, 
would, if the proper precautions were taken, be 
the rare exceptions. Hence the pre-eminent 
importance of our profession ; hence the family 
dentist is as necessary in every community as 
the family physician.” 

“ The eruption of the teeth of the second den¬ 
tition is one of the most important stages of phy¬ 
sical development; so that the birth, so to speak, 
of these teeth, requires the attention of the fami¬ 
ly dentist almost as much as the birth of a child 
requires the attention of the family physician. 
There is nothing like being well-born ! Neglect 
in this respect, (I allude to the birth of the sec¬ 
ond teeth,) is attended, almost without exception 
by serious consequences; but for this neglect, 
the painful extraction in mature age, “tooth¬ 
ache,” which has been called the “ hell of dis- 
12 
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cases,” and the necessity of wearing artificial 
teeth, would be comparatively unknown. Hence 
I do not express myself too strongly when I say, 
that attention to the teeth of children is not only 
a useful precaution, but an imperative duty, and 
that (it cannot be repeated too often) no profes¬ 
sion is more urgently demanded for the welfare 
of society than that of a family dentist. I have 
so constantly insisted upon these views in Paris 
that my patients are for the most part converted 
to my doctrine, and a large part of my practice 
is what may be called family practice. I am, in 
consequence, compelled to pay unusual attention 
to the regulation of the teeth, especially of chil¬ 
dren. 1 ’ 

It will be borne in mind by the reader that the 
preceding remarks, by Dr. Evans, were not made 
with the expectation of their coming under the 
observation of the public in general, as they were 
addressed particularly to the profession. This 
fact gives them more value, in our estimation, for 
a diffused circulation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CAUSE OF THE DECAY OF THE TEETH. 


“ Yet, other evils may her care engage, 

The offspring of an epicurean age. 

Destructive caries comes with secret stealth, 

To avenge the violated laws of health; 

Dilapidates the teeth by slow decay, 

And bears them all successively away.” 
****** 

“ When caries thus the solid teeth destroys, 

That sullen enemy of mortal joys, 

The toothache supervenes;—detested name, 

Most justly damned to everlasting fame.” 

The cause of the decay of the teeth is but im¬ 
perfectly known. There is, undeniably, a great 
want of information on this subject; how can we 
otherwise account for the sights we daily witness 
in the blackened and decayed appearance of the 
teeth of a large proportion of our children and 
youth. Most parents manifest a pride in the ap- 
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pearance of their children. The mother often 
exhibits her love and untiring exertion to please 
and to make comfortable her children by the 
neat and attractive dress which she provides for 
them; this is commendable, for who does not 
feel gratified in looking upon a company of neat¬ 
ly attired and well-behaved children. We ad¬ 
mire such sights, and experience emotions of 
pleasure as we gaze upon them. 

One thing unpleasant, however, has arrested 
our attention ; we have already adverted to the 
cause, namely, blackened and decayed teeth. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon parents^ 
and those having the care of children, to correct 
as far as possible, this unsightly appearance. 
The personal appearance is not alone affected. 
Blackened and decayed teeth, diseased and un¬ 
healthy gums, exhaling a foul secretion, poisons 
the breath, vitiates the .secretions of the mouth, 
contaminates the food, and spreads disease 
throughout the whole physical system ; impairing 
the constitutional health, laying the foundation 
for more fatal disease, and premature death. 
This is no fancy sketch ; these are facts which 
are being demonstrated every day. We see 
numbers in almost every community who are 
living witnesses to what we have stated; the 
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slight and fragile form, incapable of enduring 
the least fatigue, and shrinking when afflicted 
with the slightest suffering, appearing but a 
wreck of humanity. We believe that these evils 
may be lessened, may be fully overcome, and 
good bony and muscular bodies exist where we 
now have but the shadow'. We will, after giv¬ 
ing an analysis of the component parts of the 
teeth, discuss, as simply as possible, the cause of 
their decay. 


Barzelius has given us the following analysis 


of the teeth: 


In every 100 parts of bone is found 


Phosphate of Lime 

62 

Florate of Lime 

- 2 

Carbonate of Lime 

5-5 

Phosphate of Magnesia 

- 1 

Soda and Muriate of Soda 

1-5 

Gelatin and water 

28 


100 

The enamel, which is the external part or cov¬ 
ering of the crowns of the teeth, and which serves 

as a protection of the bone, is 

much harder than 

the bone. Its chemical composition, according to 

Barzelius, is, in 100 parts, 


Phosphate of Lime 

- 83-3 

Florate of Lime 

3-2 

Carbonate of Lime 

- 8 

Phosphate of Magnesia - 

- 1-5 

Soda and Muriate of Soda - 

1 

Animal matter and Water 

- 1 

12* 

100 
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It will be noticed that the earthy matter 
abounds much more in the enamel than in the 
bone of the teeth. The proportions, however, 
are not always the same, but vary in the teeth 
of different individuals. 

Having given the chemical composition of the 
bone and enamel of teeth, we will now refer to 
the agents that exert a destructive influence upon 
them. 

We remark first, that neglect is the most fruit¬ 
ful cause of the destruction of the teeth. How 
few persons there are who regularly and care¬ 
fully cleanse their teeth three times during the 
day. We should say, were we to express an 
opinion from our own observation, that there is a 
very limited number of this class; it is apparent¬ 
ly a great task to many to clean their teeth onc e 
during the day, and they seemingly feel that they 
have done all that is requisite to preserve their 
teeth in a healthy condition. But the large ma¬ 
jority no form of reasoning can induce to take any 
care of these important organs. There are many 
personsjwho are scrupulously neat in their per¬ 
sonal attire, who would be disconcerted should 
their dress be disarranged, or should they dis¬ 
cover a stray thread, a little lint, or the slightest 
appearance of dust on their garments, who 
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appear entirely to forget that they possess teeth, 
or that these form a part of their organization, 
unless reminded of it by painful disease. 

These individuals are often offended by what 
seems want of care, whether in personal appear¬ 
ance or anything connected with their domestic 
arrangements. What comment can be made on 
this want of consistency. The retort might well 
be made upon such persons, when they are led 
to remark on unpleasant and disgusting objects, 
remember “ the house I live in,” remember your 
own physical organization—have a care for those 
organs that assist in preparing food for the stom¬ 
ach ; organs, the loss of which destroys all cor¬ 
rect or distinct articulation, and which, above all 
other jewels, ornaments, or dress, you are, or 
should be, indebted for a pleasing or favorable 
personal appearance. 

In the second place we will notice the agency 
that extraneous matter, or unhealthy formations, 
exert on the destruction of the teeth. Under 
this division we will give the opinions of individ¬ 
uals who are eminent as physicians or dentists. 
Dr. Eleazer Parmley, of New York, formerly 
of London, remarks : “As to the cause of ca¬ 
ries, I published my opinion many years ago, 
first in London and afterwards in this city, (N. Y.) 
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and have seen no cause to espouse a contrary 
opinion. I consider the immediate and exciting 
cause of dental decay to be always external to 
the tooth itself, and to consist of certain corro¬ 
sive menstrua, to which these organs are exposed 
from bodily disease, improper aliment, powerful 
medicines, and a thousand other sources of acrid 
filth and destructive poisons that become concen¬ 
trated in the mouth, and deposited upon the 
teeth. These procuring causes of caries may 
indeed derive their origin from constitutional 
causes, acting on the system at various periods 
of life, but whatever internal defects of structure 
a tooth may derive from original organization, 
however much it may be predisposed to take a 
diseased action under favorable conditions, still 
the tooth never decays until externally affected 
by putrescent, or corrosive, or disorganising mat¬ 
ter, which breaks up its structure. 

“ That such has been my uniform opinion, will 
be seen from the following extract from the 
work on the stomach and digestive organs, pub¬ 
lished by Thomas Hare, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, in 1821. 

“ The theories of the cause of the decay in 
the teeth, which seem to have met most atten¬ 
tion, are those referring to an undue compression 
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exerted by their lateral surfaces in each other, 
and to a putrifactive formation of extraneous 
matter lodging in their interstices ; the former 
has been set forth by Mr. Bell, of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, in the Medico Chirurgical Transac¬ 
tions ; the latter was published about two years 
ago, by Mr. Parmley, (page 269).” 

Dr. T. E. Bond remarks on this subject as 
follows : “ The enamel and even the bony struc¬ 

ture of the teeth are acted upon very readily 
by many acids, both vegetable and mineral, 
which combine with the earthy base, lime, and 
form new compounds with it, breaking up, of 
course, the integrity of the organ. The enamel 
is a crystaline mineral substance, and possesses 
no vital organization, consequently it is quite as 
liable to be acted upon by chemical agents while 
in its normal place, as it would be when separa¬ 
ted from the body. It is therefore very easy to 
perceive that this external defence of the tooth 
may be very easily penetrated, and the ivory of 
the organ laid open to the action of alimentary 
matter and fluids of the mouth. It is from this 
cause that what is called caries results.” 

Dr. Brewster, of Paris, formerly of the Uni¬ 
ted States, gives the following as the principal 
causes of the decay of teeth : 
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“ Constitutional softness of the teeth ; the use 
of medicines during dentition or in after life ; 
the too free use of acids, which, uniting with 
the lime in the enamel, destroys its strength. A 
too slow growth of the teeth between the 
time of protruding their points through the gum 
and the full development of their crowns. It 
will often happen that the projecting points of 
the grinding teeth pass through the gum, and 
there for a long time remain, with a portion of 
the surface partially covered by the gum. As 
there is no union between the enamel and the 
gum, fine and soft particles of food insinuate 
themselves between the gum and the tooth. 
This matter decays, and the acid generated 
thereby acts perniciously on the gums, and 
lays the foundation for subsequent decay of the 
tooth. The remedy is simple, and, in most cases 
effective. It consists in removing the gum from 
the top of the tooth, which is performed by a 
skillful operation, with little or no pain to the 
patient. This prolific source of decay I am not 
aware has ever been noticed by any writer on 
the teeth. Another prolific source of decay is 
permitting a new tooth to come in contact with 
the decaying part of an old one. The remedy 
consists in removing a portion or the whole of 
the old tooth. 
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“ The too free use of mercury; the accumu¬ 
lation of tartar ; neglect of cleanliness, by suf¬ 
fering the particles of food to remain between 
the teeth after meals. Irregular living, or any 
other cause which occasions a disordered stom¬ 
ach ; extremes of heat and cold; all acids, 
whether in fruits, powders or lotions; metalic 
tooth picks ; injudicious dental operations; and 
most of the nostrums administered for tooth¬ 
ache.” 

Dr. Westcott has published the results of 
some interesting experiments made by him for 
the purpose of testing the activity of certain 
chemical agents upon the teeth. The mode of 
these experiments were as follows : 

“ A water bath was prepared and kept con¬ 
stantly at 98° by a spirit lamp, and regulated 
by a thermometer. In these were placed vials 
containing the substances to be tested. In each 
of these was placed a human tooth—-care being 
taken to select those of as similar organization as 
possible, and whose enamel was perfect. A hun¬ 
dred articles, such as are most commonly used 
as food, condiments or medicines, were thus 
tested, and uncommon care was taken to watch 
the chemical action upon the teeth subject to 
such application.” 
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The results of these experiments are summed 
up by Dr. Westcott in the following propositions: 

1st. Both vegetable and mineral acids act 
readily upon the bone and enamel of the teeth. 

2d. Alkalies do not act upon the enamel of 
the teeth. The caustic potash will readily de¬ 
stroy the bone by uniting with its animal matter. 

3d. Salts, whose acids have a stronger affinity 
for the lime of the tooth than for the base with 
which they are combined, are decomposed, the 
acids acting upon the teeth. 

4th. Vegetable substances have no effect upon 
the teeth until after fermentation takes place, but 
all of them, capable of acetic fermentation, act 
readily after this acid is formed. 

5th. Animal substances, even while in a state 
of putrifaction, act very tardily, if at all, upon 
either bone or enamel. On examining the teeth 
subject to such influence, the twentieth day after 
the experiment, no visible phenomena was pre¬ 
sented except a slight deposition upon the sur¬ 
face, of a greenish slimy matter, somewhat re¬ 
sembling the green tarter often found upon the 
teeth in the mouth. * Ace tic and t citric acid so 
corroded the enamel in forty-eight hours that 
much of it was easily removed with the finger 
nail. 

* Vinegar, f Lemon juice 
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Acetic acid, or vinegar, is not only in com¬ 
mon use as a condiment, but is formed in the 
mouth wherever substances liable to fermenta¬ 
tion are suffered to remain about the teeth for 
any considerable length of time. 

Citric acid, or lemon juice, though less fre¬ 
quently brought into contact with the teeth, acts 
upon them yet more readily. 

Malic acid, or acid of apples in its concentrated 
state, also acts promptly upon the teeth. 

Muriatic, sulphuric and nitric acids, though 
largely diluted, soon decompose the teeth. 

These are in common use as tonics.* 

Sulphuric and nitric ethers have a similar 
deleterious effect; these are used frequently as 
diffusible stimulants. The acids of some of the 
salts also corrode the teeth. Super tartrate of 
potash, or cream of tartar, destroys the enamel 
very readily. This article is often used to form 
an acidulated beverage. (It is also the basis of 
certain popular dentifrices which whiten the 
teeth by corroding their surfaces.) Raisins so 
corroded the enamel in twenty four hours that 
its surface presented the appearance and consis¬ 
tency of chalk. 

* Tonics are medicines which invigorate the system, or 
impart tone to the muscular fibre 
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Sugar had no effect until it had undergone 
acetous fermentation.” 

We have thus far noticed some of the reasons 
of the decay of the teeth. There are still other 
causes (the innate) which should be noticed in 
this connection. 

Prof. C. A. Harris remarks : 

“ The teeth of some persons are so suscepti¬ 
ble to the action of deleterious agents, that they 
no sooner emerge from the jaws than they are 
involved in general and rapid decay ; while those 
of others, though exposed to the same causes, 
remain unaffected through life. A similar dif¬ 
ference of susceptibility exists in the parts in 
which' these organs are contained.” 

With the teeth these differences of suscepti¬ 
bility to be morbidly affected are planted in 
them at the time of their formation, and are the 
result of different degrees of perfection with 
which this process is accomplished ; for, in pro¬ 
portion as these organs are perfect, is their capa¬ 
bility for resisting morbid impressions increased, 
and as they are otherwise it is diminished. This 
is true of every part of our being; but, as the 
teeth are formed, if they are not impaired by 
disease, so they continue through life, except 
that they gradually acquire a very slight degree 
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of density, whereby their liability to disease is 
correspondency lessened. 

By an inspection of the teeth M. Delabarre 
says : “ we can determine whether the original 
or innate constitution be good or bad ; ” to the 
correctness of which Prof. C. A. Harris adds 
his testimony : 

“ Although, as has often been remarked by 
writers on odontology, the teeth of the child, like 
other parts of the body, are apt to resemble those 
of its parents, so that when those of the father 
or mother are bad or irregularly arranged, a 
similar imperfection will generally be found to 
exist in those of the offspring, it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow, and when it does, it is the'result 
of transmission of some constitutional impair¬ 
ment, whereby the formation process of these 
small bones is either disturbed or prevented from 
being effected in a healthy and perfect manner. 
The teeth of the child therefore, as Delabarre 
correctly observes, may be said to depend upon 
the health of the mother and the aliment from 
which it derives its subsistence. If the mother 
be healthy and the nourishment that is given the 
child be of good quality, its teeth will be dense 
and compact in their texture, generally well 
formed and well arranged; and, as a consequence, 
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less liable to be acted on by morbid impressions 
than those of children of unhealthy mothers, or 
that subsist upon aliment of a bad quality. To 
obviate the entailment of this evil M. Delabarre 
recommends mothers having teeth constitution¬ 
ally bad, to abstain from suckling, and that this 
highly important office be entrusted to a nurse 
having good teeth, asserting at the same time 
that, by this means, the transmission of so trou¬ 
blesome a heritage as a bad denture may be 
avoided.” 

M. Mason, a French Dentist, remarks as fol¬ 
lows : “ Does the child derive its life from pa¬ 
rents that are unhealthy ? The enamel of its 
milk teeth will be bad; the teeth themselves 
will be surcharged with a bluish vapour, and in 
a short time will be corrupted by hurmid and 
putrifying caries. When the parents are only 
weakly or delicate, the enamel of the primary 
teeth will have a bluish appearance, there will 
be a tendency in them to dry caries, which does 
not ordinarily make much progress, and seldom 
causes pain. 

“ The teeth, while in a pulpy state, partake of 
the health of the organism generally. As that 
is healthy and strong, or unhealthy and weak, 
so will the elementary principles of which they 
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are composed be deteriorated or of good quality; 
but, after ossification has commenced, the parts 
ossified cease to be influenced by, or obey the 
laws of, the other parts of the body. If the 
general health be good at the time this process 
is going on, it will be evidence of their density 
and color; if bad, in the looseness of their tex¬ 
ture, &c.” 

Dr. Thomas E. Bond remai-ks : 

“ The fluids of the mouth are readily changed 
from their normal condition, where the digestive 
organs are feeble, and perform their functions 
badly. When such is the case the secretions of 
the stomach and its appendages are so changed 
as to unfit them for the perfect performance of 
their work; they become, to a certain extent, 
foreign matters, and are capable of exciting irri¬ 
tation, and also, by mixing with alimentary mat¬ 
ters, converting them into deleterious agents. 
Generally the change produced upon the fluids 
of the stomach, &c., under such circumstances, 
renders them more acrid. 

Corresponding changes often takes place in 
the fluids of the mouth. They also become 
acrid, and in such cases corrode the dental struc¬ 
tures. 
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They are also liable to be produced in exess, 
and to be very abundant in salts, which are 
collected, mixed with viscia mucus about the 
teeth, especially of the lower jaw, forming the 
several varieties of tartar. 

The saliva is acrid in dyspepsia, consequently 
caries are apt to prey upon the teeth of persons 
suffering from indigestion. Nor may the dentist 
expect to arrest the devastation unless he can 
remove the cause that is continually decompos¬ 
ing the bony structure of the teeth. 

That the saliva is acrid, in certain diseases, is 
abundantly shown by M. Donrie, of Paris, who 
was so struck with the changes in the chemical 
character of the fluids of the mouth, as respond¬ 
ing to disordered states of the stomach, that he 
suggested the use of this fact as the best means 
of deciding upon doubtful cases of such disor¬ 
ders. 

Scliill obsei’ves, that carious teeth indicate 
long continued irregularities of digestion. The 
teeth become very sensitive in many nervous 
diseases, and in consequence of the presence of 
acid in the stomach, are sometimes covered with 
a whitish or grey mucus ; this occurs chiefly in 
catarrhs, and inflammation of the digestive and 
respiratory organs.” 
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CHAPTEE X. 


INFLUENCE OF DISEASED TEETH AND GUMS 
UPON THE GENERAL HEALTH. 

The teeth, more than any other agency, exert 
a great influence, directly or indirectly, in pro¬ 
moting the diseases with which the human race 
is afflicted. The general health of the body de¬ 
pends much on the state of the mouth or the 
teeth. The intimate relation which the buccal 
cavity holds to every part of the body, gives it 
an influence, physically, which has no limitation. 
The physician will tell more from an examina¬ 
tion of the changes there presented, than from 
any other part of the body. 

Thomas E. Bond, A. M., M. D., in his work 
on Dental Medicine, remarks on this subject as 
follows: 

“ That the diseased condition of the teeth, and 
the structure adjacent to them, exerts a most per- 
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nicious influence upon the general health, is a 
fact as well established as any other medical 
observation. 

“ It might be granted, a priori, that if physio¬ 
logical conditions of the teeth, owing to their pe¬ 
culiar position, association and history, may exer¬ 
cise powerful influence on the health of other or. 
gans, pathological conditions of these same teeth 
cannot be entirely harmless.” 

Again, if we would examine the structure of a 
tooth, and perceive how completely its sensitive 
part is enclosed in an unyielding bony case, we 
might readily infer, from the consequences of 
compression in other parts, that the swollen and 
inflamed pulp, &c., would be exceedingly pain¬ 
ful. If, too, we would regard the close connec¬ 
tion existing between the teeth, the rapidity with 
which the flash of sympathetic pain darts along 
the nervous chords which vitalize them, and the 
intolerable protracted suffering which ensues up¬ 
on even trifling irritation of these sensitive fila¬ 
ments, and remember that the pain itself is fully 
capable of deranging the whole economy, and in¬ 
ducing serious and fatal disorder, we might, 
without the aid of much reflection, adopt the very 
rational conclusion that the diseases of the teeth 
must be of considerable consequence to the entire 
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organization. We might, also, with similar pro¬ 
priety, concede that the teeth were not made 
merely for ornament, and that mastication and in- 
salivation are something more than mere forms 
of introduction to the stomach; that they are im¬ 
portant to digestion, which is important to the en¬ 
tireness of organs, and the performance of func¬ 
tions, and that if mastication and the insaliva¬ 
tion accompanying it be imperfectly performed? 
some corresponding imperfection of digestion 
must result. We might also infer from the 
known consequences, where they are the approx¬ 
imate local causes of diseases of the mouth with¬ 
out supposing the existence of many dead stumps 
of teeth, so long may we look for those acute 
symptoms and effects which have been stated, 
and see them change alternately from one form 
of disease into another, but after that period, or 
when the local maladies have originally com¬ 
menced in the gums, periostea, alveolar, and 
maxilliary bones shall have extended to a cer¬ 
tain degree, a total transition into a permanent 
chronic state of the disease takes place. 

“ In such a state of disease, nature seems 
exclusively and actively engaged, by producing 
inflammation and supperation, in extricating the 
mouth from all the morbid causes effecting the 
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diseased parts, such as dead roots and stumps, 
tartar, or teeth which are loose or irregularly sit¬ 
uated. The sanative power of nature being, 
however, very rarely competent to effect such a 
case, the various diseases of the gums, periostea, 
alveolar and maxilliary bones, are exasperated and 
for the most part terminate in a state of suppera- 
tion and mortification.” 

Dr. Bond observes: 

“ When the chronic condition here described 
has been fairly reached in the progress of dis¬ 
ease, the sensibility of the parts is much dimin¬ 
ished, the gums and periostea are thickened and 
callous, and the continual discharge sufficiently 
depletes the vessels to relieve them of the suffer¬ 
ing incident to inflammatory ingorgement. All 
resistance to the devastation of the dental arch 
seems to cease, and the parts are abandoned to 
rapid destruction. In the meantime the patient 
congratulates himself that his teeth have ceased 
to ache, and consecpiently gives himself no trou¬ 
ble about them. Inflammation, supperation and 
caries now spread along the dental arch, until 
every tooth is broken down, and every root has 
become a permanent irritant, provoking a con¬ 
stant purilent discharge from the soft parts 
about it. 
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“ The food is no longer chewed, and every 
thing which passes through the mouth is mixed 
with a vitiated compound of saliva, mucus, puss 
and blood, which descends to the stomach to min¬ 
gle with the gastric juice, and to deteriorate the 
quality of that most important fluid. 

“ The absorbents, too, are constantly at work ? 
and the dissolved fragments of carious bone, &c. ? 
are constantly thrown into the current of the 
blood. 

“ Dyspeptic symptoms, merasmus, and other 
pectoral symptoms, violent neuralgic affections of 
the face, great nervous depressions, hysterics or 
hypochondriasis may be expected to attend such 
conditions of the teeth. 

“ The dyspepsia is easily accounted for. In 
the first place the food is badly prepared for the 
• stomach ; 2d, the fluids of the mouth, constantly 
trickling into the stomach, impair its tone and 
vitiate its solvent secretion; and 3d, the contin¬ 
ual demand made upon the system by the vain 
efforts which nature makes to cure the diseases 
of the teeth, and also by the frequent and severe 
pain, diminishes the nervous influences which 
the stomach receives, and impairs its powers. 

“ Every one is aware that, when the stomach 
is full, there takes place in that organ such a 
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concentration of nervous energy as is sensibly 
felt by its loss, in other parts of the body. 
Hence the drowsiness and the indisposition to 
mental and physical effort experienced after a 
hearty meal. 

“ It is also well known that anything which 
attracts from the stomach this accumulated ner¬ 
vous power impairs appetite and digestion. 

“ Extraordinary exertions, powerful intellec¬ 
tual efforts, venereal excesses, &c., all act in this 
way upon the digestive apparatus. Pain, also, 
wherever located, produces a similar effect, and 
the impairment from this cause will be impor¬ 
tant in proportion to the frequency and contin¬ 
uance of the suffering. 

“In these several facts we have sufficient 
reasons for the indigestion which so frequently 
attends extensive diseases of the teeth.” 

As it has been our design from the commence¬ 
ment of this little work to make it (if possible) 
one of value, we have preferred to present the 
reader with facts and information on the sub¬ 
jects discussed, from those writers whose expe¬ 
rience and observation would entitle them to a 
careful and candid reading. 

This portion of the treatise we wish to pre¬ 
sent in as truthful and powerful manner as pos- 
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sible. We believe this subject is little known, 
and much less regarded. When we shall see 
people paying that attention to it which its im¬ 
portance demands, we shall expect to realise a 
great reformation in the physical being of man. 

Dr. Rush observes on this subject: 

“ I have been made happy by discovering that 
I have only added to the observation of other 
physicians in pointing out a connection between 
the extraction of decayed and diseased teeth 
and the cure of general diseases. Several in¬ 
stances of the efficacy of that remedy in reliev¬ 
ing headache and vertigo are mentioned by Dr. 
Darwin. Dr. Gatu relates that M. Petit, a cel- 
brated French surgeon, has often cured inter- 
mittant fevers which had resisted the bark for 
months and even yeax*s by this prescription; and 
he quotes from his work two cases, one of con¬ 
sumption, and one of vertigo, both of long con¬ 
tinuance, which were suddenly cured by the 
extraction of two decayed teeth in the former, 
and two supernumerary teeth in the latter case. 

“ These facts should not surprise us, when we 
recollect that the most general diseases are 
brought on by very inconsiderable inlets of mor¬ 
bid excitement into the system. A small tumor, 
concealed in the fleshy part of the leg, has been 
14 
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known to bring on epilepsy. A trifling wound 
with a splinter or a nail, even after it has healed, 
has often induced a fatal tetanus, (lock jaw.) 
Worms in the bowels have produced internal 
dropsy of the brain, and a stone in the kidney 
has excited the most violent commotions in 
every part of the system. Many hundred facts 
of a similar nature are to be met with in the re¬ 
cords of medicine. 

“ When we consider how often the teeth, 
when decayed, are exposed to irritation from 
hot and cold drinks and aliments, from pressure 
by mortification, and from the cold air, and how 
intimate the mouth is with the whole system, 
I am disposed to believe they are often unsus¬ 
pected causes of general, and particularly of 
nervous diseases. When we add to the list of 
those diseases the morbid effects of the acrid 
and prutrid matter which are sometimes dis¬ 
charged from carious teeth, or from ulcers in the 
gums created by them, also the influences that 
both have in preventing perfect mastication, and 
the connection of the animal functions with good 
health, I cannot help thinking that our success 
in the treatment of all chronic diseases would 
be very much promoted by directing our inqui¬ 
ries into the state of the teeth of sick people, 
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and by advising their extraction in every case 
in which they are decayed. It is not necessary 
that they should be attended with pain in order 
to produce diseases, for splinters, tumors, and 
other irritants before mentioned, often bring on 
diseases and death, when they give no pain, nor 
are suspected as causes of them. This transition 
of sensation and motion to parts remote from 
the place where impressions are made, appears 
in many instances, and seems to depend upon 
an original law of the animal economy.” 

Dr. L. S. Parmley observes: “ That the 
general health of the body is affected by the 
state of the stomach and lungs, is a proposition 
which few, if any, will deny. And that the 
condition of either depends on the nature of 
whatever is introduced into it, will likewise be 
readily admitted. The effect which the state 
of the teeth may have upon the lungs may 
therefore be considered in the first place. The 
chemical process which is carried on in the 
mouth, by means of its moisture and heat, will 
always, in a greater or less degree, cause the 
putrifaction of whatever extraneous matter is 
permitted to lodge upon or between the teeth. 
The air, even in the most open situations, is af¬ 
fected by passing over any putrescent substance. 
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Now, as the mouth is the chief passage by which 
the air enters the lungs, and as the air is affected 
by whatever it passes over or through, the lungs 
can never receive it in a pure state, except the 
mouth, through which it is introduced, be per¬ 
fectly clean and healthy. But, while any ex¬ 
traneous matter is permitted to accumulate and 
remain on the teeth, the mouth will become 
naturally unclean and unhealthy, imparting an 
infectious taint to the air which is inhaled. 

“ Fetid breath is occasioned by the state of 
the mouth, and seldom results from the condition 
of the stomach, or digestive organs, as erroneous¬ 
ly supposed. The escape of vapor from a dis¬ 
ordered stomach can produce only a temporary 
effect, but from uncleanliness of the mouth we 
find the taint constant and habitual: and unless 
the cause be removed, all the spices and per¬ 
fumes of the east, though they may for a moment 
conceal, cannot remove it. Cleanliness of the 
mouth, therefore, is of great importance to the 
general health ; in fact, the danger of the lungs 
from a constantly putrid effluvium has been 
strongly commented upon by the faculty of med¬ 
icine, as a leading cause of pulmonary consump¬ 
tion.” 
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“ A person conplained,” say Dr. Fuller, “of 
seemingly violent spasms in the head, which 
instantly deprived her of sense and motion, and 
she fell down apparently lifeless for some time. 
She had been subject to these fits, I think, for 
two or three years, but of late they had become 
very frequent; no pain succeeded them, nor 
were they preceded by any symptoms, except by 
a trifling pain that darted into one of the third 
grinders that was decayed; nor did she know 
what toothache was. Having seen the most 
astonishing effects of caries in these teeth, I 
recommended the tooth to be extracted, and on 
removing it she expressed herself by saying 
that it seemed to pull up the root of the com¬ 
plaint. 

“ I have twice extracted teeth when the most 
severe pain was in the elbow ; in both instances 
it was one of the large molars of the under jaw, 
and in both the pain of the elbow vanished on 
removing the teeth.” 

We will introduce a number of specific cases 
of disease which have been traced to the un¬ 
healthy condition of the teeth. The cases here 
presented have for the most part occurred under 
the immediate observation of able and scientific 
14 * 
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physicians, so that there can be no doubt as to 
their correctness. 

Case 1. “ Sometime in the month of October, 
1801,” says Dr. Rush, “ I attended Miss O. C., 
with a rheumatism in her hip joint, which 
yielded for a while to the several remedies for 
that disease. In the month of November it re¬ 
turned with great violence, accompanied with a 
severe toothache. Suspecting the rheumatic 
affection was excited by the pain in her tooth, 
I directed it to be extracted. The rheumatism 
immediately left her hip, and she recovered in a 
few days. She has continued ever since to be 
free from it. 

“ Soon after I was consulted by Mrs. T. R., 
who had been affected several weeks with dys¬ 
pepsia and toothache. Her tooth, though no 
mark of decay appeared in it, was drawn by my 
advice. The next day she was relieved from 
her distressing stomach complaints, and has con¬ 
tinued ever since to enjoy good health; from the 
soundness of the external part of the tooth, and 
the adjoining gums, there was no reason to sus¬ 
pect that a discharge of matter from it had pro¬ 
duced the disease in the stomach. (Doubtless it 
was due to the irritation and the consequent de¬ 
viation of nervous influence to the suffering 
parts.”) 
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Case 2. (Dr. Rush.) “ Sometime in the year of 
1801 I was consulted by the father of a young 
gentleman in Baltimore who had been affected 
Avith epilepsy. I inquired into the state of his 
teeth, (an inquiry which is even yet very un¬ 
usual in such cases, which serves to show the su¬ 
periority of Dr. R. in judgment and compi’ehen- 
siveness of thought,) and was infoi’med that seve¬ 
ral of them in his upper jaw Avas very much de¬ 
cayed. I directed to have them extracted, and 
advised him afterAvards to lose a few ounces of 
blood at any time when he felt the premonito¬ 
ry symptoms of the recurrence of his fits. He 
followed my advice, in consequence of which I 
had lately the pleasure of hearing from his 
brother that he was perfectly cured.” 

In the Dublin Medical Free Press I find the 
following case recorded: 

“ Dr. Emmench relates a case of this kind : 
A man consulted him on account of a painful af¬ 
fection of one of his eyes, which had lasted four¬ 
teen years, and occasioned great suffering. There 
was considerable vascularity of the conjunctive 
and sclerotica, especially round the cornea, which 
structure was someAvhat opaque and spotted. 
There was a continual flow of tears, with pain 
and intolerance of light. All these symptoms 
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were greatly aggravated by any indiscretion in 
diet, and the use of the slightest stimulus, such 
as a single glass of wine. All kinds of remedies 
had been tried in vain, at different times, and the 
affection seemed incurable. On examination of 
the upper jaw, Dr. E. found a carious tooth in 
the side corresponding to the affected eye. The 
portion of the jaw around the tooth was painful, 
and very sensitive to the touch. The patient 
thought that the affection of the tooth had begun 
simultaneously with that of the eye. The tooth 
was drawn, and almost immediately afterwards 
the symptoms relating to the eye began to sub¬ 
side, and soon entirely disappeared. The affec¬ 
tion of the eye was evidently the result of sym¬ 
pathy between the second and third branches of 
the fifth pair of nerves.” 

Dr. Rush, (Med. Inq. and Observations on the 
Diseases of the Mind, p. 33,) observes that, “ir¬ 
ritation from certain foreign matters retained in 
irritable parts of the body is among the causes 
of insanity.” He adds: “ I once knew some 
small shot, which were lodged in the foot of a 
school-boy, induce madness several years after 
he became a man. Insanity has been brought 
on in one instance by decayed teeth, which were 
not accompanied with pain.” 
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There have been published, by Dr. Koecker, 
several cases which illustrate the subject now 
under consideration. We copy a few which we 
consider important: 

“ A literary gentleman in the neighborhood 
of London had been for several years under the 
medical care of Mr. J. Derbyshire, of Greek 
street, Soho, on account of a constant state of 
derangement of his digestion. Much sedentary 
occupation and some excessive grief had of late 
greatly augmented the distressing symptoms gen¬ 
erally accompanying this distressing disorder. 
His disease had assumed the character of Hypo¬ 
chondriasis. His spirits were so dejected, and 
the state of his bodily health was so low, that he 
was no longer capable of attending to his ordina¬ 
ry business. 

“Having had some conversation with Mr. Der¬ 
byshire on the influence of diseases of the teeth 
upon the general health, that gentleman was in¬ 
duced, at his next visit, to inquire into the state 
of his patient’s teeth, and learning that they were 
in a very deplorable condition, he proposed a 
consultation with me on the subject. After a 
particular examination, I found every tooth in 
the patient’s mouth more or less carious, or dead, 
and all the gums and sockets in a very diseased 
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state. On the 27th of May, 1824, twenty-one 
teeth and roots were extracted, all of which were 
more or less in a state of putritication, three 
large grinders only excepted, which were either 
suffering from complicated caries, or producing 
morbid irritation upon the other parts from some 
other causes. 

“ The mouth was restored to perfect health in 
the course of about six weeks. During the pro¬ 
gress of treatment of the disease of the mouth, 
the general health improved very surprisingly; 
and after the restoration of perfect health to all 
the remaining teeth, and their relative parts, the 
patient enjoyed uninterrupted health, and re¬ 
turned to his ordinary professional occupation.” 

“ Mrs. P-, a lady of great respectability, 

under the medical care of Dr. Jule Rucco, of 
Leicester Square, had, some years since, contin¬ 
ually suffered from dyspepsia, as well as from 
various kinds of nervous attacks of a very an¬ 
noying and alarming nature. This judicious 
physician had for a long time suspected the 
cause, and frequently proposed to consult. By 
the wish of the lady, however, the dentist of the 
family was at last sent for, and three or four 
teeth and roots were removed, which, according to 
the assertion of the dental attendant, were all 
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that could be extracted. The disease, however, 
was only aggravated by this interference, and 
the sufferings of the patient increased more and 
more. 

* “ About six months afterward the Doctor urged 
a meeting with me on the subject, and at last I 
was sent for. I found the lady laboring under a 
complete salivation from an extraordinary sym¬ 
pathy of all the glands in any way connected 
with the teeth. On the previous night, and, in¬ 
deed, for many nights preceding, she had been 
suffering such violent fits of convulsion as to 
alarm the whole family. The face was affected 
with an acute erysipelatous inflammation, accom¬ 
panied with headache, as also with considerable 
derangement of the digestive functions, such as 
sickness, vomiting, loss of appetite, &c. By ex¬ 
amining the mouth I found that the previous 
dental treatment had been but very partial, and 
I proposed the removal of every tooth and root 
which produced irritation. 

“ The lady consented immediately to my pro¬ 
posal, and the necessary operations were per¬ 
formed on the 8th of October, 1824, when nine 
decayed teeth, (some of them were roots) were 
extracted. The patient was requested to rinse 
her mouth frequently with a diluted astringent 
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lotion. By this simple local treatment, and by the 
further medical care of Dr. Eucco, she was per¬ 
fectly cured in about a week after the operation. 

“ Very soon after her recovery the lady was 
enabled to fulfil a promise of marriage, which 
for sometime had been prevented by her pro¬ 
tracted and distressing disease. Since that pe¬ 
riod she has enjoyed perfectly good health.” 

The following interesting case, reported by 
Dr. C. A. Harris, is illustrative, we believe, of 
numerous cases to be met with in almost every 
community. Many of the troubles described are 
not uncommon to those suffering from decayed 
teeth. 

“ In September, 1830,1 was consulted by Mr. 
-, at that time a resident of New York. Be¬ 
fore I examined his teeth he informed me that 
his general health had been very bad for four or 
five years past, and that he had applied to some 
of the most eminent physicians of New York, 
Troy, and Albany, but had not obtained any per¬ 
manent relief for his sufferings. 

“ The character of the symptoms that prevailed 
at this time was very peculiar. His di¬ 
gestive organs were so much deranged that he 
was obliged to observe the strictest regimen, and 
conform himself to the simplest kind of vegeta- 
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ble food. Besides the dyspeptic affection with 
which he was troubled, he had severe paroxysms 
of headache and vomiting, that occurred at reg¬ 
ular intervals of from four to five weeks. These 
were always preceded by numbness, which com¬ 
menced in his tongue, and extended thence 
through the whole system. This sensation con¬ 
tinued usually for about two hours, when it was 
succeeded by a violent pain in the head, and 
partial vertigo, from -which, in about ten hours, 
he was relieved by vomiting. The effects of 
these paroxysms lasted about ten days, and the 
other symptoms had continued, without much 
mitigation, for three years. 

“ On examining his mouth I gave it as my 
opinion that the diseased state of his teeth was 
the cause of his affliction. This idea, though 
entirely novel to him, he was disposed to believe 
correct, and therefore readily consented to the 
treatment I prescribed. Many of his teeth were 
much and nearly all of them covered with tartar. 
The roots of some were denuded of the gums, 
the alveolar process more or less absorbed, the 
gums turgescent, fungoid, bleeding on the slight¬ 
est touch, and of a dark red color. The secre¬ 
tions of the mouth were viscid, and their exhala¬ 
tions exceedingly offensive. 

15 
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u Such of his teeth as could not be perfectly 
restored were extracted, and as much tartar 
taken away as could be conveniently removed 
at one time, and the rest at subsequent sittings. 
His gums were freely scarified, and a tonic 
astringent and detergent wash directed to be 
used three or four times every day. Under this 
treatment the local affections of the mouth rapid¬ 
ly disappeared, and in about four or five weeks 
his teeth and gums became perfectly, healthy. 
His general health also began to improve, and 
in about two months it was perfectly restored, 
and has so continued.” 

Dr. M-, an eminent practitioner of this 

State, reports the following extraordinary case: 

“ In the summer of 1834 I was called to visit 
Mr. D. M-, who had come into this neigh¬ 

borhood to obtain the benefit of the country air, 
having resided in Baltimore from his earliest 
youth. When I saw him he was in the last 
stage of phthisis pulmonalis. He gave me the 
following history of his case: 

“ About eight years previous he felt soreness 
and tumefaction in his gums at the posterior 
part of his mouth, and as he had never cut the 
dentes saprantiae (wisdom teeth) he thought the 
disquietude was occasioned by the progress of 
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one of these teeth, and, in consequence, gave it 
no attention until the soreness and inflammation 
had extended themselves over the whole surface 
of his mouth and fauces. The tooth not having 
protruded through the gum, he consulted his 
family physician, who advised immediate extrac¬ 
tion. 

“ In conformity with his advice, he called on 
an eminent dentist of Baltimore, but the tooth 
not having presented itself, and the cause of his 
suffering being doubted, the operation was de¬ 
ferred. His sufferings, however, having become 
intolerable, and the irritation having extended 
itself to the lungs, producing considerable unea¬ 
siness, he determined, if it were at all possible, to 
have the tooth removed. A few days after he 
stated his determination to the dentist. The 
gum was freely split and, after considerable pain 
and difficulty, the tooth extracted. The inflam¬ 
mation in his mouth and fauces immediately 
subsided, his appetite returned, and his general 
health became as good as formerly. 

About three years subsequent to this, his 
mouth and fauces, under similar circumstances, 
and from the same cause, became very sore and 
painful. The inflammation soon reached the 
lungs, and established a confirmed phthisis pul- 
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monalis. He died a few weeks after my first 
visit. 

“ The subject of this case was doubtless the 
victim of tubercular disease of the lungs. The 
tubercles were latent until the dental irritation 
was propagated to them, when inflammation and 
softening rapidly ensued. The teeth, though 
they did not, strictly speaking, cause the con¬ 
sumption, evidently precipitated it, and perhaps 
anticipated the fatal development by many years. 
The same physician to whom we are indebted 
for the preceding case, has recorded another, in 
which the fatal result was more directly attribu¬ 
table to dental suffering.” 

My friend, Dr. L., of Frederick, Md., was 
called to visit a young gentleman who labored 
under violent pain of the face and inferior max- 
illiary, with very great tumefaction of the gums. 
His sufferings were traced to the roots of one of 
his molar teeth, which had been broken in an 
attempt to extract it. His gums and the glands 
of his throat became so much enlarged that it 
was impossible to remove the offending portion 
of the teeth. The inflammation, notwithstanding 
the skillful exertions of the physicians, rapidly 
increased, high and intractable fever supervened, 
deglutition became totally obstructed, and in a 
few days he died.” 
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“ A case very similar to the last, though more 
fortunate in its results, came within my know¬ 
ledge lately. A dentist was applied to to extract 
a molar tooth ; this he did. He told the patient 
that the tooth had come out entire ; and dismiss¬ 
ed him. Violent inflammation ensued, a large 
abscess formed, and the life of the man was 
brought to imminent jeopardy. His physician 
called in a surgeon, and both being baffled, an 
eminent dentist was consulted. He suspected 
that a fragment of the root had been left, and, 
after great difficulty, owing to the swelling of the 
parts, he succeeded in extracting it, and saving 
the life of the patient.” 

We find recorded, on. page 287 of Fitch’s 
Dental Surgery, the following case : 

Dr. Fitch says : “ The following remarkable 
case has occurred in my practice since the first 
edition of this work was first published. In 
February, 1827, Doctor Samuel Jackson, of 
this city, called and requested me to see Mrs. 

R-, living in Tenth, above Walnut street, 

who, he said, was laboring under every symptom 
of confirmed phthisis pulmonalis (consumption,) 
and also appeared to suffer greatly from a dis¬ 
eased state of her mouth. I accordingly called 

on Mrs. R-. The following w r ere her symp- 

15* 
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toms : great emaciation, hectic fever, almost con¬ 
stant cough, nearly a total loss of voice, articula¬ 
tion being extremely difficult, the voice as if 
speaking through a trumpet. Dr. Jackson said 
that in a practice of seven years in the Hospital, 
Almshouse and private practice, he had never 
seen a case where a person recovered from the 

symptoms under which Mrs. R-labored. I 

need not say that the Doctor’s practice was very 
extensive. The following was the condition of 

Mrs. R-’s mouth : About two years before 

she had the upper wisdom tooth of the left side 
plugged, and the plug was pounded in with a 
mallet and punch, by a dentist of this city 
The fangs of the tooth converged together so as 
to form a fang of conical shape. In hammering 
in the plug the socket was much injured. A 
chronic inflammation took place, Avhich passed 
back over the palate, half arches, and some dis¬ 
tance down the oesophagus; also over the glottis 
epiglottis, (larynx.) It then travelled forward on 
the right side of the under jaw, and caused to 
inflame and slough away all the sockets and teeth 
of the lower jaw but one, which was the left 
dens sapentige (wisdom tooth,) which had not 
become affected when I was called in, and which 
was sound. When I first saw Mrs. R-the 
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process of inflammation, sloughing and gangreen 
was at its height. Extensive exfoliations of the 
jaw were taking place. Dr. Jackson and myself 
concluded that the patient could not live more 
than four weeks. 

Treatment. I at once removed all her teeth 
that were loose, and whose sockets were in a 
•state of gangreen and exfoliation. I likewise, as 
fast as possible, removed all the dead bone, and 
directed the patient to wash her mouth con¬ 
stantly in a strong infusion of powdered galls. 
In about eighteen days her mouth was perfectly 
well. The amendment of her general health was 
surprisingly rapid. In five weeks she was able 
to take long walks in the street, and in six months 
she was restored to perfect health. Nearly six 
years have elapsed, and she still continues per¬ 
fectly well.” 

The remarks by Dr. Fitch, in connection with 
this case, should be impressed upon the mind of 
the reader We believe that great and good re¬ 
sults would follow were these facts known and 
observed by every person. Dr. Fitch remarks : 

“ I think we may safely infer, although dis¬ 
eased teeth do not in every instance excite gen¬ 
eral diseases of the system and of the lungs, still, 
like an insidious enemy, they are ever ready to 
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unite with or exasperate other causes, so as to 
undermine the powers of the system. I have 
dwelt at considerable length on this subject, and 
would earnestly solicit the attention of the Med¬ 
ical Faculty in general, to a critical inquiry into 
the state of the teeth in all cases of pulmonary 
affections ; and there is hardly a doubt but what 
their inquiries would eventuate in the general 
conclusion that a diseased state of the teeth and 
gums do, very frequently, excite pulmonary affec¬ 
tions, especially in persons predisposed to them, 
and always aggravate these complaints, let them 
be excited by whatever cause they may.” 

There is not the slightest reason for doubt that 
dyspepsia, with all its train of suffering, is in¬ 
duced by a diseased state of the teeth and mouth. 

Any person who has suffered with the tor¬ 
menting pain of toothache, but for a few days, 
knows the influence it exerts upon body and 
mind. Such persons can answer whether the 
appetite craved the usual amount of food, and 
whether the food they partook was sufficiently 
masticated. 

A person suffering from diseased teeth and 
gums must acknowledge that they do not and 
cannot masticate their food. Such persons have 
a dread of allowing the food to touch their teeth; 
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(of this class the number is by no means small.) 
‘ Bolting the food,’ as it is termed, is commonly 
practiced by such individuals. 

Another active cause in producing dyspepsia, 
in connection with the want of proper mastica¬ 
tion, is the putrid secretions which form around 
such diseased teeth and roots. These putrid se¬ 
cretions mingling with the food, enter the stom¬ 
ach, deranging its healthy action, and affecting 
the blood. Diseased and mortified animal se¬ 
cretions cannot exert any other than an injuri¬ 
ous influence upon the whole body. Who can 
not mark some individual whose health is being 
undermined as by a slow consumption from these 
causes. We see them emaciated and spiritless? 
groaning under the weight of an existence made 
miserable by a part of their own system, which, 
when in a healthy state, is one of the principal 
sources of enjoyment, because it ministers to the 
sustenance of that system. 

We might greatly extend these remarks, and 
adduce numerous cases not as yet presented to 
the reader, in support of what we have already 
advanced on this subject. Were we to state the 
fact that the subjoined list of diseases was very 
often traceable to the diseased condition of the 
mouth, many might be led to doubt the truth of 
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such statement. Sufficient evidence can be pro¬ 
duced at any time, however, by any competently 
instructed dentist, that such diseases have and 
do result from the causes above named. The 
following are some of the diseases referred to: 

Phthisis Pulmonalis, ( Consumption,) Dyspep¬ 
sia ; Pain in the Ear and formation of matter in 
that organ ; Inflammation and painful affections 
of the Eyes, Ophthalmia, and sometimes loss of 
the eyes; Epilepsy and Hysteria Hypochon¬ 
driasis, Rheumatic Affections, Tic Doloreaux, 
Sympathetic Headache, Inveterate Headache. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


NEURALGIA, OR TIC DOLOREAUX. 

We have already referred to the nerves of the 
teeth, and to their sympathetic relations. A 
proper acquaintance with this division of the 
anatomy of the head is essential to a knowledge 
of the real cause of the suffering arising from 
toothache. This pain is often so acute in its 
sympathetic action as to produce those terrific 
nervous diseases, Neuralgia and Tic Doloreaux. 

The following engraving represents a longitu¬ 
dinal section of the teeth of a young person. It 
exhibits their internal structure, in connection 
with the nerves of the head and face, more par¬ 
ticularly the fifth pair of nerves, (Trifucial,) (Tri¬ 
geminus) : 
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A view of the distribution of the Trifacial or fifth pair of 
Nerves. 1. Orbit. 2. Antrum of Highmore. 3. Tongue. 4. 
Lower Maxilla, or lower jaw. 5. Hoot of the 5th pair, 
forming the ganglion of Casser. This root or ganglion is 
made up of eighty to one hundred filaments of nerves. 6. 
1st branch Ophthalmic. 7. 2d branch Superior Maxilliary. 
8.3d branch Inferior Maxilliary. 9. Frontal branch, dividing 
into external and internal frontal at 14. 10. Lachrymal 
branch, dividing before entering the lachrymial gland. 11. 
Nasal branch, just under the figure in the denticular or celia- 
ry nerves. 12. Internal nasal, disappearing through the in¬ 
terior ethmoidal foramen. 13. External nasal 14. Exter¬ 
nal and internal frontal. 15. Infraorbitary nerve. 16. Pos¬ 
terior dental branches. 17. Middle dental branch. 18. An¬ 
terior dental nerve. 19. Terminating branches of infraorbit¬ 
al, called labial and palberal nerves, connected with the lip 
and eye. 20. Subcutaeous malae* or orbiter branch. 21. 
Ptervgorid, or recurent, from Meckel’s ganglion. 22. Five 
anterior branches of 3d of 5th, being nerves of motion, mas- 
seoter, temporal, pterygoria and buccal. The four nerves 
last mentioned are connected with muscles bearing the 
same names, and are the nerves and muscles which are 
called into action in moving the jaws or masticating. 23. 
Lingual branch joined at an acute angle by the chorda tym- 
pani. 24. Inferior Dental nerve, terminating in 25—mental 
branches. 26. Superficial temporal nerve. 27. Auricular 
branches. 28. Mylo hyoid branch. P, pulp which fills the 
roots of teeth, and which, when exposed by decay, become 
irritated, inflamed, and swell. The irritation and swelling 
of this pulp confined within bony walls, in connection with 
the nerves, causes toothache. N, small nerves which en¬ 
ter the roots of the teeth, forming the connection with the 
principal nerves. 

Tracing the nerves of the teeth and their connection, as 
shown in the engraving, can it be a matter of surprise that 
Neuralgia, or Tic Doloreaux, should often have its origin in 
the teeth ? 

Wilson, in his Anatomy of the Human Sys¬ 
tem, describes, as follows, the origin of the fifth 
pairs of nerves: “ The fifth nerve, the great 
sensitive nerve of the head and face, and the 
16 
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largest cranal nerve, is analogous to the spinal 
nerves in its origin by two roots, from the ante¬ 
rior and posterior columns of the spinal cord, and 
in the existence of a ganglion on the posterior 
root. It arises from a tract of yellowish-white 
matter situated in front of the floor of the fourth 
ventricle and the origin of the auditory nerve, 
and behind the crus cerebelli. This tract di¬ 
vides inferiorly into two fasciculi, which may be 
traced downwai’ds into the spinal cord, one being 
continuous with the fibres of the anterier column, 
the other of the posterior. Proceeding from 
this origin, the tw r o roots of the nerve pass for¬ 
ward, and issue from the brain upon the anterior 
part of the crus cerebelli, -where they are separa¬ 
ted by a slight interval. The anterior is much 
smaller than the posterior, and the tw o together 
constitute the fifth nerve, which, in this situation, 
consists of seventy to a hundred filaments held 
together by a pia mater. The nerve then passes 
through an oval opening in the border of the 
tentorium, near the extremity of the petrous 
bone, and spreads out into a large semilunar 
ganglion, the Casserian. If the ganglion be 
turned over, it will be seen that the anterior 
root lies, against its under surface, without having 
any connection with it, and may be followed 
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onwards to the inferior maxilliary nerve. The 
casserion ganglion divides into three branches, 
the opthalmic superior, maxilliary and inferior 
maxilliary.” 

The three nerves, namely, opthalmic, supe¬ 
rior maxilliary, and inferior maxilliary are the 
nerves that supply the teeth. Each of these 
nerves send off other branches. 

The branches of the opthalmic are the frontal, 
lachrymal and nasal. 

The branches of the superior maxilliary are 
the orbital. Two from Meckel’s ganglion, poste¬ 
rior dental, middle dental, anterior dental, mus¬ 
cular cutaneous. The inferior maxilliary nerve 
has but one branch, the mylohyoidean. 

The several branches specified send off still 
other branches ; keep in mind the fact, likewise, 
that they all connect with the teeth. These expla¬ 
nations may appear complex, and unnecessary ; 
what we wished to show however, by them, was 
the extended nervous connection of the teeth. 

We will now present the subject to which the 
preceding explanation of the nerves of the face 
relate. Neuralgia facial. Professor Thomas E. 
Bond gives us the following definite explanation 
of this disease. He remarks first, that “ certain 
nerves are the organs of sensation, and, like 
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the other parts of the body, are liable to disease. 
When such is the case, unless the affection be 
of a kind to lessen their sensibility, they become 
the seat of very severe suffering, which is called 
neuralgia.” 

The superficial nerves being by far the most 
sensitive, and withal the most exposed to inju¬ 
ry, are very much more frequently affected with 
neuralgia than those which are deeply seated. 

“ Neuralgia is a very acute pain, which gen¬ 
erally commences suddenly, and occupies a sin¬ 
gle spot, from -which, as the attack progresses in 
violence, it radiates by pangs or flashes to the 
surrounding nerves. The pain is generally sharp 
and darting or burning, and may be distinguish¬ 
ed, among other characteristics, by this, that in 
its radiations it follows the threads of the nerves 
without extending to the adjacent structures. 
There is no / heat, redness nor swelling, the ab¬ 
sence of which are sufficient to distinguish the 
disease from inflammation. The pain, after con¬ 
tinuing for a longer or shorter time, rarely 
longer than a few hours, abates, generally sud¬ 
denly, and disappears, to return with equal ra¬ 
pidity if the proper provocation be repeated. 

“ Facial neuralgia is that to which we wish 
more particularly to refer. 
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“ Neuralgia facial is sometimes called tic 
doloreaux. The word tic means a sudden twitch¬ 
ing or convulsive movement, and as this is no¬ 
ticed sometimes in the faces of persons suffering 
with neuralgia of that part, the term tic dolo¬ 
reaux, or painful tic, was given to the affection.” 

Neuralgia, or tic doloreaux, often has its origin 
in diseased teeth , either from an exposed and 
irritated nerve, or from ulcerated teeth or roots. 
The disease is so peculiar that neuralgia of the 
face often appears to have no sympathising con¬ 
nection with the teeth. We have witnessed 
several cases, which we have had the satisfaction 
of relieving after having been treated as pure 
neuralgia for weeks. Again, an error mayjfe 
committed on the other hand, and teeth that are 
valuable sacrificed without affording any relief. 
A proper knowledge of the case should be had 
before proceeding to treat the disease. 

When neuralgia of the face exists a thorough 
examination of the teeth is necessary. All roots , 
or parts of teeth should be removed , whether they 
appear to be the cause of the trouble or not. We 
have witnessed several very aggravated cases of 
neuralgia caused by roots of teeth, when the 
individuals have insisted that these roots had no 
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connection whatever with the disease, and op¬ 
posed very strongly their being extracted. 

To use their own language, (for most express 
themselves in the same manner,) “I do not 
wish to have those roots removed, they never 
gave me any trouble, and are very useful; they 
are as firm as any teeth I have in my head ; I 
cannot see what connection they have ‘with the 
pain.” After being urged, they have replied : 
“ Well, have your own way, take them out, but 
I do not believe it will do any good.” We have 
never witnessed a case where extracting such 
roots or teeth did not afford relief. 

We will illustrate the subject by a case or 
two. 

We were called, some time in the fall of 1840, 
to see a Miss who was suffering from neuralgia 
of the face ; her father called and inquired if we 
could treat neuralgia ? We answered that it de¬ 
pended upon the cause whether we could or not. 
We told him we should like to see the patient ; 
he bade us to come along as fast as possible 
(using some strong expression,) as he feared his 
child might “ go crazy.” We immediately ac¬ 
companied him to his home. The sufferer was 
in bed ; the paroxysms of pain were not then on. 
We inquired as to the situation of the pain, and 
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suspected at once that the teeth might be the 
cause. On examining them our suspicion was 
confirmed. We designated the teeth that should 
be extracted, and having given a few directions 
to palliate the disease, we stated that we would 
call in the afternoon and extract the teeth. The 
father, not knowing that we were a dentist by 
profession, in the meantime called in one of the 
physicians who had charge of the ease, and who 
had been treating it for four weeks mostly as 
pure neuralgia. The physician attempted, but 
did not succeed, in extracting the teeth. When 
we called at the time appointed we found the 
case as above stated, and extracted them. 
Called next morning to see the patient, found 
her free from pain, and amusing herself in mak¬ 
ing artificial flowers. Since that time she has 
not been troubled with neuralgia. 

Case 2. We was sent for by a man who had 
been suffering from neuralgia facial for a week 
and upwards. He had been attended by a phy¬ 
sician during the time, who was not successful in 
relieving him. On examining his mouth we 
found several roots of teeth, which we suspected 
and stated to be the cause. We advised their 
extraction. After we had extracted two or 
three the patient refused to have the others re- 
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moved, as he said they gave him no trouble, and 
were useful. We succeeded, however, in over¬ 
coming his objections, and removed two others, 
both of which were ulcerated at the roots, and - 
which subsequently proved to be the aggravating 
cause, as he has not suffered from neuralgia 
since their extraction. 

Case 3. A gentleman called upon 1 us and 
inquired whether we could treat neuralgia; stated 
he had been directed to us. He said he had 
suffered, for over two weeks, all but death, not 
having slept scarcely an hour during the time, 
and if he was not soon relieved he could not 
stand it much longer, as he was entirely exhaust¬ 
ed by the intensity of his sufferings, and want 
of proper rest and nourishment. From his per¬ 
sonal or bodily appearance, we concluded that 
it was not a case of pure neuralgia, and accord- 
ingly proceeded to examine his teeth to find, if 
possible, the exciting cause. 

After examining his teeth for some moments 
we were on the point of deciding against our 
previous opinion, when, on a farther and more 
careful examination, we discovered a small cavity 
in the left superior wisdom tooth ; on touching 
that point he exclaimed, “ what’s that, you have 
made it worse!” We told him we had found a 
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cavity in the tooth, and we thought the trouble 
arose from that. He said he did not know that 
there was a cavity in his teeth. On again ap¬ 
plying a probe to it he was convinced that it 
was the case. We treated the tooth, (as he 
did not wish to have it extracted,) and made an 
application over the tracks of the sympathising 
nerves, which so relieved his sufferings that he 
sank into a quiet doze, and remained thus for 
nearly two hours, when he started up and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Can this be possible ! I am afraid it is 
not real! the pain will return!” &c. Far as we 
know, however, he has not suffered since from 
neuralgia. This gentleman subsequently stated 
to us that he had consulted two physicians, who 
thought it was owing to some morbid state of 
his system, arising from previous disease, and 
believed no direct relief could be obtained. 

These illustrations serve to show that the 
true cause of this disease may be overlooked, 
even by skillful physicians, who have not had 
their attention directed to it. 

We might multiply such cases, but these may 
suffice. 

By reference to the plate the reader can 
readily trace the principal nerves connected with 
the teeth, and thus gain some idea of these ner¬ 
vous affections. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ALVEOLAR ABSCESS, OR ULCERATED TEETH. 

This disease of the teeth being of common 
occurrence, we think it proper to make some 
remarks on it. 

The terms most commonly used to designate 
this disease are “ gum bile," and “ ulcerated 
teeth.” Both of these appellatives are incorrect, 
as the disease has its origin in the lining mem¬ 
brane, called the periosteum of the the alveolar 
cavity, or the socket in which the teeth grow. 

As the disease originated in the alveolar pro¬ 
cess, Mr. Bell has given it the name of “ alveo¬ 
lar abscess,” which appears to be its most appro¬ 
priate name. 

This very common disease is often productive 
of much suffering; its effects are not limited to 
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the teeth, but the surrounding parts are usually 
involved in it. The constitutional health often 
suffers, and, from the course the disease takes, 
it is frequently the case that the face becomes 
scarred and disfigured. 

Dr. Harris remarks that “ the first effect 
produced by inflammation of the periosteum of 
the root, or that of the alveolar cavity, is an effu¬ 
sion of the coagulable lymph, which soon be¬ 
comes hardened, and attaches itself to the root 
around its apex. 

“ In this manner a sack is formed which, at 
supperation, continues, distends and presses 
against the walls of the surrounding alveolars, 
and causes them to be destroyed until an open¬ 
ing is made through the socket and gums for the 
escape of the matter. 

“ This is the route which the matter most fre¬ 
quently makes in its escape, but sometimes an 
opening is made through the roof of the mouth, 
the cheek or face, through which it escapes; at 
other times it traverses the jaw for a considera¬ 
ble distance, divesting it of its periosteum, and 
causing necrossis and exfoliation; and it not 
unfrequently happens that it is discharged into 
the maxilliary sinus. 

The formation of an abscess in the alveolus 
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of a dens sapctientce, (or what is commonly called 
the wisdom teeth) of the lower jaw, is not unfre- 
quently accompanied by inflammation and swell¬ 
ing of the .tonsils and glands, so as almost to 
prevent deglutition. The inflammation extends 
to the muscles of the cheeks and eyes, causing 
them to become so rigid as to prevent the mouth 
from being opened.” 

The disease commences in the 
lining membrane of the cavity, at 
the apex of the root of the tooth, 
as illustrated by the accompany¬ 
ing engraving. The forming mat¬ 
ter being confined within bony 
walls, nwefs with obstructions 
w hich are often difficult to be overcome, and, if 
proper care be not exercised, unpleasant and 
serious trouble may result. The trouble arising 
-from this disease is often inadvertently aggrava¬ 
ted. Wishing to alleviate the suffering the per¬ 
sons thus afflicted, of their own accord, or by the 
advice of others, apply warm fomentations or 
poultices to the face ; these fomentations or poul¬ 
tices in many other cases might be productive 
of good, but, when applied to the face in this 
disease, they often seriously aggravate it, by 
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softening, and causing the blood to concentrate 
in the parts where they are applied, thereby the 
puss finding an outlet which otherwise might 
have taken some other and more natural course, 
or have been allowed to escape by lancing the 
gums. 

From the experience of others, and from our 
own observation, we think it unadvisable to ap¬ 
ply ^fomentations or poultices in this disease. 

Dr. C. A. Harris advises the early extracting 
of the tooth, and remarks : “ Many, however, 

object to this practice, supposing that it is danger¬ 
ous to extract a tooth when the gums around 
are inflamed and swollen. But a tooth may be 
removed with as much impunity at such a time 
as at any other. 

When the tooth occupying the affected alveo¬ 
lus is extracted, the sack formed by the disease 
generally comes away with it, and thus the for¬ 
mation of an opening for the escape of the con¬ 
fined matter is at once prevented.” 

We rpight mention several cases of this dis¬ 
ease that have come under our observation, 
where great physical suffering has been caused, 
and where the features have been scarred and 
disfigured for life. 

We will give two or three cases, briefly de¬ 
scribing them. 17 
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Case 1. Miss R-, of Providence, was 

troubled with diseased teeth and roots in the 
superior jaw of the left side ; she endured the 
painful suffering for some time, and deferred, as 
many persons thus situated usually do, to have 
the offending teeth and roots extracted. To 
mitigate the pain warm fomentations were ap¬ 
plied to the face, which brought the disease to 
the extreme surface, just below the eye; there 
an ulcer was formed, which soon required lan¬ 
cing. After a course of treatment the disease 
was cured, but an unsightly scar disfigured her 
face. 

Case 2. Mr.-, of Providence, about 35 

years old, quite large in stature, came into our 
office, much wasted in flesh, and in a feeble state 
of health. He stated that he had been suffering 
several weeks from a diseased tooth. The tooth 
was the second molar, situated on the lower jaw, 
left side; the accumulated matter had made for 
itself an opening through the face just at the 
angle of the jaw. During the time the muscles 
had been so much swollen as to prevent his 
opening his mouth; all the nourishment he could 
take was in a liquid state, and was sucked be¬ 
tween the teeth. Speaking of the suffering he 
had borne from it, he said if he had known that 
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he was was to have suffered so much from the 
tooth at the commencement of the disease, he 
had much rather have died than endured it, and 
would be tempted to destroy his life rather than 
to suffer again in like manner. We extracted 
his tooth, and he was soon relieved. 

Case 3. Mr. P-, a young man of the city 

of Providence, suffered from an abscess forming 
at the apex of a carious inferior molar tooth. 
Fomentations were applied, and the puss found 
an outlet through the face ; Two or three pas¬ 
sages wei*e formed, which opened on the under 
surface of the lower jaw, and for two or three 
months these openings were discharging an un¬ 
healthy secretion, causing great suffei’ing and 
annoyance. During the time the disease had 
been under treatment, but the diseased tooth, 
which was the exciting cause, being suffered to 
remain, no cure could be effected until after it 
had been extracted. 

Dr. Fitch, in his Dental Surgery, remarks 
that “ people very often continue poulticing a 
swelling of this kind in order, as they term it, 
to bring it to a head ; in so doing they cause ul¬ 
ceration to take place through the substance of 
the cheek. If the tooth pi’oducing the abscess 
be situated in the upper jaw, it will discharge in 
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the middle of the cheek ; if in the lower jaw, the 
opening will be at the lower part of the jaw, 
either near the angle, or at the edge of its base. 

“ These abscesses are rarely healed! the pain¬ 
ful symptoms may subside, but the opening re¬ 
mains fistulous, (a deep, narrow, sinuous idcer,) 
attended with a consequent discharge of matter. 

“ I have known persons to continue several 
months in their attempt to heal these kind of 
abscesses. One lady continued the application 
of dressings and lotions to a sore of this kind for 
two years, but with no benefit.” 

Dr. Fitch, remarking on the influence the 
presence of the diseased tooth has on the general 
diseases, says: “ When, unfortunately, the patient 
is so much under the the influence of fear that 
neither acute pain nor protracted suffering is 
sufficient to induce submission to the extraction 
of the tooth, the inflammation of the jaw-bone is 
often so great as to terminate in the mortifica¬ 
tion of a large portion of its substance. ” 

We give the case of a young lady, a patient 
of Mr. Williams, in the Borough of Southwark: 

“ This lady was tormented with the toothache 
for a long period ; her face swelled and matter 
formed, but all the entreaties of Mr. Williams, 
and the dreadful consequences which he taught 
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her to expect, could not arouse in her mind suf¬ 
ficient courage to permit the tooth to be extrac¬ 
ted. The consequence was that a large piece 
of the jaw mortified, the bicuspides, in conse¬ 
quence of their attachment to the bone, being 
destroyed by ulcerative process, became loose, 
and, being single fanged teeth, were easily taken 
away; at length the piece of bone was so com¬ 
pletely detached as to allow of its removal, 
bringing away with it the diseased tooth ; at this 
time the second molar, having lost almost the 
whole of its support, was found to be so loose as 
to render it necessary to be extracted. Here is 
an instance where a person lost four teeth, and 
a large portion of the jaw, through an obstinate 
determination of not submitting to the extraction 
of the original diseased tooth.” 

The following case is mentioned by Dr. 
Koecker, (of London) formerly of the United 
States: 

Case 24. “ Mrs. K-, of Philadelphia, a 

lady about 28 years of age, had been suffering 
some time from an abscess under the chin, on 
the left side. Being ignorant of the nature of 
the disease, she sought no surgical aid, under a 
hope that it would get well itself; but it grew 
worse, and was attended with a constant dis- 
17* 
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charge of fetid puss, with great pain in the jaw 
and mouth, extending as far as the ear. These 
symptoms at last became so violent as to pro¬ 
duce general disorder and fevei*. At this time 
Dr. Pliysick was consulted, who, having discov¬ 
ered the maxilliary to be a fistulous abscess, 
passing through the under maxilliary cavity and 
bone, immediately suspected that the teeth were 
the cause of it, and desired that I should be 
consulted. On examination I found that three 
large grinders, on the side affected, had been so 
completely carried away by decay, that the parts 
of the l'oots remaining were entirely covered by 
the gums, which were greatly inflamed. 

1819, October 8, these roots, six in number, 
were extracted, and, so cffctual was the relief 
obtained from this operation, that in a very short 
time the patient perfectly recovered.” 

Pei’sons having badly decayed teeth, or roots 
of teeth, remaining in the mouth, should be 
warned of their deleterious influence upon 
the system. Fear of momentary pain should 
not deter any one from having such diseased 
teeth and roots removed at once. 

We might extend this subject much further, 
and multiply cases; we think, however, that 
enough has been already said to enlighten the 
reader on this subject. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


SALIVARY CALCULUS, OR TARTAR. 


* “ If sloth or negligence the task forbear, 

Of making cleanliness a daily care ; 

It fresh ablution, with the morning sun, 

Be quite forborne or negligently done, 

In dark disguise insidious tartar comes, 

Incrusts the teeth and irritates the gums, 

Till vile deformity usurps the seat, 

Where smiles should play and winning graces meet; 
And foul disease pollutes the fair domain, 

Where health and purity should ever reign.” 

This deposit of foreign matter upon the teeth 
is common to almost every person; the casual 
observer can detect it in cases too numerous. 

Where this formation is visible we consider it a 
mark of neglect of proper attention to the teeth; 
for, where scrupulous care of these organs is 
observed, the presence of this disgusting and un¬ 
healthy formation cannot be found. We have 
already very fully written on the deleterious ef- 
* Dr. S. Brown’s Dentologia. 
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fects of neglect on the teeth, and the presence of 
tartar is but one of its numerous marks. 

This formation is secreted or deposited from 
the saliva, and is found adhering to different 
parts of the dental arch. It is found in larger 
quantities on the teeth opposite the ducts 
that discharge the saliva into the mouth, on the 
superior molar teeth, and on the external and 
internal surfaces of the lower front teeth ; it is in 
the last mentioned place that its injurious effects 
are more noticeable. 

Dr. C. A. Harris remarks: 

“ From all the light that has been thrown up- 
this subject, the conclusion that this earthy mat¬ 
ter is a salivary production, to me, appears irre¬ 
sistible, and the following seems to be the man¬ 
ner of its formation: 

“ It is precipitated from the saliva as this fluid 
entei’s the mouth, on the sui*face of the teeth, op¬ 
posite the openings into the ducts from which it 
is poured. To these its particles become agluti- 
nated by a mucus that is always found in great¬ 
er or less quantity upon them. Particle af¬ 
ter particle is afterward deposited, until it some¬ 
times accumulates in such quantities that nearly 
all the organs are almost entirely enveloped in it. 
It is always, however, found in greatest abund- 
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ance on the outer surface of the superior molars 
and the inner surface of the inferior incisors, and 
it is opposite to these that the mouths of the sali¬ 
vary ducts open.” 

This substance, when suffered to form upon the 
teeth, exerts an influence that few persons appear 
conscious of; its morbid effects are noticeable by 
its irritating and poisonous influence upon the 
gums, causing them to inflame and to become 
greatly distended, so as often to cover the crowns 
of the teeth ; the gums, when thus diseased, will 
be spongy and bleed from the slightest cause. 
The process, or bone the teeth grow in, becomes 
diseased and wastes, thereby causing the teeth 
to loosen and drop out. Its acrid effects are no¬ 
ticeable likewise upon the teeth, often causing 
their rapid decay. 

Dr. C. A. Harris has given the most faithful 
description of the evil effects arising from the 
presence of tartar on the teeth. We cannot in 
any way better enlighten the reader on this sub¬ 
ject than by presenting his views. 

He remarks : 

“ The results of the presence of this substance 
upon the teeth are always pernicious, though 
sometimes more than at others. An altered 
condition of the fluids of the mouth, diseased 
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gums, and not unfrequently the gradual destruc¬ 
tion of the alveolar processes, and the loosening 
and loss of the teeth, are among the consequences 
that result from it. But, besides these, other ef¬ 
fects are sometimes experienced by it; among 
which may be enumerated, tumors and spongy 
excrescences of the gums, of various kinds ; ne¬ 
crosis and exfoliation of the alveolar processes and 
portions of the maxilliary bones, hemoi’rages of 
the gums, anorexia and derangement of the whole 
digestive apparatus; foul breath, catarrh, cough, 
diarrhoea, diseases of various kinds in the maxil¬ 
liary antrum and nose, pain in the ear, headache, 
melancholy, hypochondriasis, &c. The charac¬ 
ter of the effects, both local and constitutional, 
produced by it, depends upon the quality and 
consistence of the tartar, the temperament of 
the individual and the state of the general health ; 
the two former of these are determined by 
the two latter, and the attention that is paid to 
the cleanliness of the teeth. If this last be prop¬ 
erly attended to, salivary calculus, no matter 
how great the constitutional tendency to its pro¬ 
duction may be, will not collect upon the teeth. 
The importance, therefore, of its constant observ¬ 
ance cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
minds of our readers, especially of those upon 
whose teeth tartar is easily deposited. 
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“ The t6eth and their contiguous parts suffer 
more from accumulations of this substance than 
from almost any other cause. Caries are not 
much more destructive to them. 

“ When it is permitted to accumulate for any 
great length of time, the gums become so mor¬ 
bidly sensitive that a tooth brush cannot be used 
without producing great pain ; consequently the 
cleanliness of the mouth is not attempted, and 
thus, no means being taken to prevent its forma¬ 
tion, it accumulates with increased rapidity, un¬ 
til the teeth, one after another, and in quick suc¬ 
cession, fall victims to its desolating ravages. 


No. 1 



The engraving No. 1, is a representation of the front teeth 
and gums of the lower jaw, (taken of a patient’s mouth by 
the author,) as affected by this unhealthy and corroding 
formation, tartar. Two teeth have already been destroyed 
from a loss of the gums and bony process. A third tooth, it 
will be noticed, has fallen from its position, and will soon 
drop out. It will be seen, likewise, that the gums have re¬ 
ceded from the remaining front teeth, which leaves them in 
an unnatural and unhealthy condition. 
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No. 2. 



Contrasted with engraving No. 1, we have represented, 
in engraving No. 2, the front teeth of the lower jaw in a 
healthy condition, (likewise a model from the mouth.) It 
will be noticed that the gums are regularly formed around 
the neck of each tooth. They present an entirely different 
appearance. Be warned ! do not suffer the loss of these 
valuable organs from neglect. 

“ It sometimes not only undermines the sound¬ 
est constitutions, by occasioning discharges of fe¬ 
tid matter from the gums, and corrupting the 
juices of the mouth, but also renders the breath 
exceedingly unpleasant and offensive.” 

Some persons, not knowing the effect of tartar 
upon the teeth and gums, have contended that it 
possessed a preservative quality, and that, were 
it removed, the teeth would more rapidly decay. 
A person could not labor under a greater error 
in regard to this formation. 

The following facts, from the “ American An¬ 
nual of Scientific Discovery,” should be carefully 
considered. They should be the means of stimu¬ 
lating every individual to a scrupulous cleanli¬ 
ness of the teeth. 
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“ At a meeting of the American Academy, De¬ 
cember, 1845, a paper was read by Dr. II. J. Bow- 
ditch on animal and vegetable parasites infesting 
teeth, with the effects of different agents in caus¬ 
ing their removal and destruction. Microscopic¬ 
al examinations had been made of the matter de¬ 
posited on the teeth and gums of more than for¬ 
ty individuals, selected from all classes of socie¬ 
ty, in every variety of bodily condition; and in 
nearly every case animal and vegetable parasites 
in great numbers had been discovered. Of the 
animal parasites there were three or four spe¬ 
cies, and of the vegetable one or two. In fact 
the only persons whose mouths were found to be 
completely free from them cleansed their teeth 
four times daily, using soap once. One or two 
of these individuals also passed a thread between 
the teeth to cleanse them more effectually. In 
all cases the number of the parasites was great¬ 
er in proportion to the neglect of cleanliness. 
The effect of the application of various agents 
was also noticed. Tobacco juice and smoke did 
not impair their vitality in the least. The same 
was also true of the chlorine tooth wash, of pul¬ 
verized bark, of soda, ammonia, and various oth¬ 
er popular detergents. The application of soap, 
however, appeared to destroy them instantly 
18 
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We hence infer that this is the best and most 
proper specific for cleansing the teeth. In all 
cases where it has been tried, it receives unqual¬ 
ified commendation. It may also be proper to 
add, that none but the purest white soap, free 
from all discolorations, should be used.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TOBACCO UPON THE 
TEETH. 

As chewing and smoking of tobacco is prac¬ 
ticed to a greater or less extent in every com¬ 
munity, we need not apologize for introducing 
a few remarks upon this subject. 

Inquiries are very common respecting the 
influence this weed exerts upon the teeth, and 
those who use it think it is in no way injurious 
to the teeth, but, on the contrary, possesses quali¬ 
ties of a preservative nature. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that individuals using tobacco should wish to 
claim for it some virtue ; palliative arguments 
are adduced to sustain most of the habits with 
which mankind are burdened, and the use of 
tobacco is not an exception. 

It is not our design to discuss the influence of 
tobacco on the general health, the nervous sys¬ 
tem or digestive organs ; those points belong to 
another division of physiology. 
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We have never seen a positive assertion that 
the destruction of the teeth, by decay, was has¬ 
tened from using tobacco. Its influence is nega¬ 
tive, it is not positively injurious, nor can it be 
said to be beneficial. Tobacco, we have thought, 
tended to neutralize the influence of acrid for¬ 
mations upon the teeth, by increasing the flow 
of saliva, and the friction caused by chewing. 
Particles of matter, which might foment and 
become injurious, are thus removed. 

There are gritty particles in tobacco, however, 
which wear away the teeth by the grinding mo¬ 
tion of the jaws. It is evident from .the appear¬ 
ance of the teeth of those using tobacco that it 
is endowed with coloring properties. 

Tobacco has a more direct influence upon the 
gums, causing them to inflame, sometimes so 
much so as to become troublesome, producing 
a chronic inflammation. 

The most injurious form in which tobacco can 
be used is in a powdered state, as snuff'; the 
practice of using snuff as a dentifrice is not un¬ 
common, we have seen strong advocates for its 
use, among females especially. 

Dr. C. A. Harris remarks : “ Within the last 
few years snuff has in some parts of the country 
become quite popular as a dentifrice, particularly 
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with females. The teeth suffer more from the 
use of tobacco in this form than in any other. 
Being reduced to a powder, its fine particles find 
a more easy lodgment beneath the edges of the 
gums, around the necks of the teeth, in their 
interstices, and various indentations and fissures 
than when taken into the mouth in any other 
form. These particles not only thus serve as a 
nucleus, around which the thickened and vitiated 
secretions of the mouth gather, but also, from 
their stimulating properties, and their long re¬ 
tention beneath the edges of the gums and in 
the crevices of the teeth, are productive of much 
irritation, both to the gums and dental perios¬ 
teum. 

I have observed that the gums of persons 
who have used snuff as a dentifrice, for a length 
of time, usually have a dark purple and some¬ 
times a yellowish appearance; are soft and 
spongy, more or less isolated from the teeth, and 
that the teeth themselves are not unfrequently 
very much loosened. In fact, I do not recollect 
of ever having known the instance of an indi¬ 
vidual who used tobacco in this way two or 
three times a day, for several years, Avithout the 
teeth and gums being thus affected. In some 
cases, however, it is much longer in producing 
18 * 
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these deleterious effects than in others. Much 
depends upon the condition of the gums at the 
time its use is commenced. If they be healthy, 
and adhere to the necks of the teeth, it may be 
employed for a considerable time without being 
attended with any very obvious injury; but, if 
they are at all diseased, a deleterious effect will 
soon be manifested. Taking this view of the 
subject, and believing the opinion I have here 
advanced to be supported by the observation of 
every one whose attention has been at all direct- 
to the subject, I cannot but condemn the use of 
this article as a dentifrice, and recommend to 
every dentist to caution, particularly, persons con¬ 
sulting him, and especially females, against thus 
employing an article that is productive of such 
pernicious consequences to the teeth. Its effects 
upon the general health are not less injurious. 
Persons who use snuff in this manner are gen¬ 
erally observed to have a pale, sallow counte¬ 
nance, especially if their constitutional health 
be at all delicate.” 

The reasons against the use of snuff as a den¬ 
tifrice, given by Dr. Harris, are sufficient, we 
doubt not, to deter any individual from the use 
of it. The common use of tobacco in any form 
cannot be beneficial, and is, most certainly, re¬ 
pulsive to those not accustomed to its use. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


TOOTHACHE—SEVERAL REMEDIES. 


“ My curse upon your venomed stang, 

That sports my tortured gums alang, 

And through my lugs gi’es money a twang, 
Wi’ groaning vengeance; 
Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter pang, 

Like racking engines. 

When fevers burn, or ague freezes, 
Rheumatics gnaw, or cholic squeezes, 

Our neighbor’s sympathy may ease us, 

Wi’ pitying moan ; 

But thou—the hell o’ a’ diseases, 

Ay mocks our groan. 

Where ’er the place the priests ca’ hell, 
Whence a’ the tones o’ misery yell, 

And rankst plagues their numbers tell, 

In dreadful raw; 

Thou toothache surely bearest the bell 
Among them a’.” 
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The tormenting, sickening, maddening pain of 
toothache can be better understood by experience 
than explanation. It seems to jar and disorgan¬ 
ize the whole system, making the gentle ferocious, 
and the naturally turbid disposition still more 
irascible and severe. It unfits both body and mind 
for all or any of the common duties of life. We 
have seen persons suffering from the toothache 
act more like maniacs than otherwise, tearing 
from themselves their clothes, and calling for some 
weapon or agent of destruction to terminate ex¬ 
istence. 

The poet Burns, in the preceding verses, has 
strongly expressed himself in regard to this pain. 
The intense pain of the toothache will not be 
so much a wonder if we examine for a moment 
the construction of the organ. The vitality of 
the tooth lies mostly in the pulp, which is rami¬ 
fied by an artery, vein and nerve. These are 
enclosed within a bony cavity, which they per¬ 
fectly fill when in a healthy state. Should inflam¬ 
mation be induced by any cause from the expo¬ 
sure of the pulp, or any morbid action in the sys¬ 
tem, an enlargement or swelling of the pulp 
would be the consequence. There being no pos¬ 
sibility of the parts expanding, the small blood 
vessels become distended, and the fine nervous 
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filaments compressed ; the more the blood ves¬ 
sels become distended the greater the compres¬ 
sion, and, as a natural result, the more agonizing 
will be the pain. Any excitement of the heart 
and arteries at this time will likewise aggravate 
the disease. The pain usually is more severe at 
night, especially if the person be in a recumbent 
position ; an erect position usually lessens the 
force of the circulation of the blood in the parts ; 
the nervous system, likewise, is laboring under 
greater excitement at this time, after the usual 
exercise and business of the day. 

Dr. Togg’s remarks upon the sympathetic 
influences of toothache we commend to our rea¬ 
ders. 

“ The nervous connections of the teeth are so 
numerous and so extensive, that we need not be 
surprised at the wide range of their sympathies. 
The fifth nerve supplying the whole face and al 
the organs of the senses, brings them in relation 
with the entire head. Besides this, they have 
special connections with many of the more im¬ 
portant organs of the head. Meckel’s ganglion, 
(knot of nerves) and its branches, forming a sort 
of sympathetic centre for the entire head, is 
directly connected with the superior maxilliary 
nerve, just as it is about passing into the infra- 
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orbital canal for the supply of the upper teeth. 
With the ear they are still more intimately con¬ 
nected through the octic ganglion, which rests 
upon the inferior maxilliary nerve at its exit 
from the foramen ovale. This union will ex¬ 
plain the extreme frequency of ear-ache in chil¬ 
dren at the period of second dentition, and the 
toothache which sometimes attends it. The same 
ganglion, by means of the tympanic plexus which 
is so directly connected with it, brings them in 
relation to the glosso pliaringeal and the pneu- 
magastric, (lung and stomach) nerves, and so 
establishes a sympathy between these organs and 
the whole of the upper portion of the alementary 
canal, and with the lungs. Through the sym¬ 
pathetic system the connections are indefinitely 
extended. 

“ With the spinal cord they have not only the 
union through the origin of the fifth nerve with 
the spinal bulbs, but also through the numerous 
filaments of the sympathetic, which are con¬ 
nected with the spinal nerves. Thus we find 
that, through this intricate web of sensoi’y fila¬ 
ments, the teeth are directly or indirectly con¬ 
nected with every organ in the system. 

“ During certain conditions of the system, there¬ 
fore, it is not surprising that these sympathetics 
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should be roused to undue activity. Many 
diseases have the power of inordinately exciting 
nerves remote from the organ affected. The 
various disturbances of the alimentary canal 
are remarkable for this peculiarity. The ana¬ 
tomical connection between the stomach and 
bowels, and the teeth already glanced at, suffi¬ 
ciently prepares us to expect toothache as an 
occasional accompaniment of the disorder of the 
apparatus of alimentation.” 

Some persons suffer much more from the same 
causes, owing to a difference of temperament. 

The writer last quoted, remarks on this sub¬ 
ject: 

“ Nervous and sanguine persons suffer more 
from the same morbid change than the lymphatic 
and the bilious. What is the most intolerable 
anguish to one, is not much more than uneasi¬ 
ness to another.” 

As toothache is a disease so very common 
and troublesome, we have thought it advisable 
to place before the reader such treatment as has 
fallen under our notice. It may not be con¬ 
venient at all times to apply to a dentist, and in 
fact not always necessary, and great suffering 
might be saved by some timely hints. Extrac¬ 
tion is too commonly resorted to for relief; many 
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valuable teeth are sacrificed by the dexterous use 
of the forceps, as less consideration and infor¬ 
mation in regard to the proper treatment of the 
diseases of the teeth is necessary to the applica¬ 
tion of them. 

The following remarks are often verified. 

‘‘ No pain is more intolerable, none meets 
with less sympathy, yet none has fallen more 
under the care of charlatans and quacks. This 
has partly been caused by the ignorance and 
thoughtlessness of patients themselves. Being 
unacquainted with the various peculiarities of 
pain in the teeth, and knowing only that they 
suffer, they run to the first “ tooth puller” who 
will, without examination or question, jerk out 
or break off teeth which might have been ser¬ 
viceable for years. 

“ Ignorance in the patient never justifies im¬ 
position in the operator; but, that the latter is 
frequently the consequence of the former, the 
unhappy experience of many victims furnish 
ample and palpable testimony. To avoid the 
wholesale sacrifice of teeth it is essential that 
the dentist clearly understands the local and 
sympathetic causes of pain, as in teethache pro¬ 
duced by cold or rheumatic affections ; the ex¬ 
traction of a tooth is as often unwise as the ex- 
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traction of an eye would be under similar cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

To remove or alleviate disease, we should 
first inform ourselves of the primary cause, as, 
upon the removal of this will depend, in a great 
measure, the successful treatment of the disease 
itself. When the toothache arises from some 
morbid or sympathetic cause, as is often the 
case when we find several teeth troublesome at 
the same time, and it being hard to determine the 
precise tooth, the most effectual treatment in such 
cases will be to take a portion of cathartic medi¬ 
cine, say rheubarb, in the powder, or some similar 
medicine, and, in connection, a warm foot bath a 
short time before retiring at night. These means 
will free the alimentary canal from any irritating 
matter, and reduce the flow of blood from the 
head. This treatment is often very efficacious. 
The pain of toothache is more aggravated when 
the system is laboring under a cold; at such 
times applications to the troublesome part can 
produce but little effect until the primary cause 
is removed ; therefore let it be the endeavor first 
to remove the effects of the cold from the system, 
and the aching of the tooth will subside, unless 
the nerve or pulp cavity of the tooth is exposed, 
19 
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and there appear to be severe inflammation ex¬ 
isting; in such cases the most efficient treat¬ 
ment will be to have the offending organ remov¬ 
ed, unless it be a fx-ont tooth, which may in some 
instances be preserved so as to be useful. 

It is difficult to place before the reader the 
various treatments instituted for this disease. 
We would remark that much of the treatment 
and many of the agents employed in a domestic 
manner to alleviate toothache are often produc¬ 
tive of great injury ; the applications are so 
varied and numerous that it would be difficult to 
specify,—from cold water to cayenne pepper, 
acids and ginger, cigars and chewing tobacco, 
Opium and mustard, &c., &c., &c. These vari¬ 
ous heterogeneous remedies applied, it may be, all 
by the same individual, irritate the mouth, in¬ 
crease the flow of blood to the parts, and often 
produce severe inflammation in the gums. They 
weaken and destroy very much the value of the 
whole denture. One agent which is sometimes 
employed, (acid) will be sure to destroy the 
tooth to which it is applied, and injure all the 
contiguous teeth. 

In treating the toothache where the nerve is 
exposed, the cavity should be carefully wiped 
out; all foreign matter should be removed before 
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any application is made, as this is often the cause 
of the irritation. Any of the following agents, 
if at hand, may be put into the cavity on a small 
lock of cotton: spirits of camphor, sulphuric 
ether, chloriform, laudanum, or any similar sooth¬ 
ing application. Kreosote, if used at all, should 
be used with great care, for a very small quan¬ 
tity getting into the fauces might produce severe 
inflammation. Such cases we have known to 
destroy life. 

“ If the toothache is unusually violent on 
going to bed at night, a fomentation of the head, 
or part affected, with warm flannels steeped in a 
decoction of chamomile flowers, in which two or 
three poppy heads have been boiled, is an excel¬ 
lent application. It may be continued for about 
twenty minutes.” 

A fomentation of hops and vinegar, applied to 
the parts warm, is also very good. No drawing 
fomentation should be applied, such as mustard, 
ginger, or any of the common applications for 
poultices; for, should the tooth be in an ulcera¬ 
ting condition, they might produce serious harm, 
(as noticed under the head alveolar abscess.) 

The following are some of the means em¬ 
ployed to allay this distressing pain : 
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Botanic Cure. 

“ Place the feet in warm water, and take free¬ 
ly of composition or pepper tea. In violent 
cases an emetic should be given, followed by bro¬ 
ken doses of lobelia, stimulating teas and warm 
applications to the feet. A very intelligent and 
experienced Thompsonian once told me that he 
generally prescribed a dose of the third 'prepara¬ 
tion of lobelia for toothache, and said it seldom 
failed of removing the pain.”— Med. Bot. p. 180. 

Reformed Practice. 

“ Tincture of capsicum is excellent for pain in 
and about the teeth. Apply it in the tooth be¬ 
tween the lip and gums, and outside of the cheek. 
This is very effectual for ague in the face.” 

“ I have heard washing of the mouth and 
teeth twice a day with salt and water strongly 
recommended by a gentleman who had both ex¬ 
perienced and observed much benefit from it. 
Also brushing the teeth with cold water and soot 
from wood ashes.” 

“ If habitually painful, clean out the teeth and 
drop in some oil of cloves, or powdered opium. 
If that fail, dip a splinter of any kind into 
nitric acid, insert it at the bottom of the tooth to 
destroy the nerve: it may have to be repeated. 
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Great care must be observed, that the acid do 
not get upon the other teeth or gums.”— Beach's 
Bom. Prac. ^>.771. 

The Homoeopathic cure, which was selected 
from one of their best authors, is as follows : 

“ When the pain is severe, shooting and in¬ 
creasing in intensity in the evening, accompanied 
with swelling of the gums and cheeks, with 
aggravation of the pain while eating, &c., use 
belladonna. Chamomilla is recommended in 
cases of toothache where great agitation, exces¬ 
sive weakness, irascibility, and disposition to 
shed tears during the paroxysms is felt. Mer- 
curius is advised where the pain extends to the 
whole side of the head and face, extending to 
the ears, loosening of the teeth, and a feeling as 
if they were too long. It is particularly useful 
to persons who are subject to glandular swellings. 

Nux vomica is useful to persons who are habitu- t * 
ated to wine, coffee, or other stimulants, and 
whose sufferings are increased by intellectual 
labor. Sulphur is valuable where, with tooth¬ 
ache, there is a tendency to constipation ; coffee, 
where there is violent pain, with great excitabil¬ 
ity, and almost distraction in adults, where the 
patient is conscious that the excitement is dis¬ 
proportionate to the pain suffered. Aconite, 
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belladona, chamomiUa , coffee, ignatia and are 
useful in affections of this nature with children. 

Hydropathic Remedy. 

The following remedy is said to be efficacious, 
and was practiced by the followers of Priesnitz 
“ Take two basins filled with water, one cold 
the other tepid ; fill the mouth with the tepid, 
and retain it till it becomes warm, then change 
it; in the mean time the hands should be dipped 
constantly in the cold water, and the face and 
the parts behind the ears rubbed violently till 
the pain ceases. The gums should also be 
rubbed briskly, and, if they bleed, so much the 
better.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


TO CHECK HEMORRHAGE, CAUSED BY EXTRACT¬ 
ING TEETH. 

Hemorrhage, or a more than ordinary flow of 
blood, takes place sometimes from the extraction 
of teeth. The cases are rare, however, when it 
becomes serious ; most usually the flow of blood 
is very easily checked. Instances occur, some¬ 
times, where the bleeding from the socket of .a 
tooth becomes excessive, owing mostly to a con¬ 
stitutional tendency to hemorrhage. It is in¬ 
duced, at other times by sucking, or draw¬ 
ing upon the socket, which keeps the artery 
open; this should always be avoided 

To check the flow of blood all that will be 
necessary, usually, is to place in the cavity a 
compress made by winding a piece of cotton into 
a pointed or cone-like form, sufficiently large to 
fill the socket; it should extend beyond the 
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socket, so that when the jaws are closed it may 
be compressed closely into the cavity. This 
compress should be saturated in some astringent 
or stimulating liquor; either of the following 
preparations may prove effectual: tincture of 
galls, solution of sulphate of copper, diluted 
mineral acids, sulphuric acid and alcohol, tinc¬ 
ture of myrrh and galls in brandy, spirits of tur¬ 
pentine, nitrate of silver or caustic, sponge com¬ 
pressed into the socket; kreosote should be used 
with great care. We have known lint, made by 
scraping the inner surface of common tanned sole 
leather, compressed into the socket, prove very 
effectual in stopping the flow of blood. Much 
depends upon the compressing of the cotton, 
sponge, or any other agent into the cavity, keep¬ 
ing the jaws firmly closed sufficiently long to al¬ 
low the blood to coagulate. A bandage may be 
passed under the chin and secured on top of the 
head, when there is much inclination to open the 
month. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 


CLEANSING THE TEETH. 

The different methods practiced by dentists 
(or persons calling themselves such.) for remov¬ 
ing the tartar from the teeth, or cleansing them, 
should, we think, be noticed. The good or evil 
resulting from these operations may be direct 
or remote. The immediate or direct beneficial 
effects exerted upon the teeth, gums and sym¬ 
pathising parts are such, usually, as to repay 
four fold all labor thus expended; the teeth are 
freed from an injurious and corroding agent ; 
the gums assume again their healthy action, and 
the air, the purity of which is so essential to a 
healthy circulation of the blood, is inhaled with¬ 
out contamination ; in fact patients, and all who 
may be so situated as to receive the odor of the 
breath, perceive the grateful change. 

These we conceive to be some of the legiti- 
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mate results arising from a thorough and effi¬ 
cient cleansing of the teeth. 

There are evils, likewise to be noticed, result¬ 
ing from these operations. These injurious 
consequences do not result from the faithful and 
honest performance of these operations, but from 
a practice at once dishonest, and one, we think, 
which calls for the most decided reproof. 

We think when such is the known practice, 
the civil law should be invoked to punish the 
offender, and prevent injury being inflicted that 
cannot be fully repaired. 

There are individuals who pass about from 
house to house with remedies, for which they 
claim the remarkable properties of cleansing the 
teeth almost instantaneously, without producing 
injury, having likewise the power of curing the 
toothache, it may be, in less time than is required 
to cleanse the teeth. 

Individuals and families are often the subjects 
of vile impositions, and great injury is inflicted 
upon them from using these miraculous agents. 
We know of no such agent or chemical, of any 
description whatsoever, that possesses these won¬ 
derful properties. Be assured that such chemi¬ 
cal or compound will result in serious injury to 
the teeth. Let not assurance to the contrary 
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deceive you into the imposition. Acid is often 
used as an agent in cleansing the teeth, or to 
remove the tartar from these organs. This is 
common practice with some individuals, and 
instances are not uncommon where sets of valu¬ 
able teeth have thus been mutilated, and even 
destroyed. 

We have noticed the result of this practice on 
the incisor and cuspid teeth more particularly, 
and have frequently seen these teeth so much 
decayed as to be beyond remedial treatment. 

We have seen a young female of fifteen years 
of age, whose incisor and bicuspide teeth had 
been destroyed in one year by the application of 
acid to cleanse them. This valuable operation 
was performed by a dentist who advertised to 
“ cleanse the teeth without scraping them.” 

This is by no means an isolated case; we 
have witnessed similar results from the use of 
diluted mineral acid, in cases of individuals in 
more advanced life. 

We have referred to the remote effects of the 
improper treatment of the teeth; one case, 
which has recently come under our notice, will 
be sufficient to illustrate what we mean. 

A lady visited our office to have several parts 
of teeth removed from either jaw, (her mouth 
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was nearly destitute of teeth.) After comply¬ 
ing with her request, she remarked that she at¬ 
tributed the destruction of her teeth to a dentist 
who made use of acid in cleansing them. The 
teeth had crumbled away, and the sharp angles 
had irritated her mouth very much. She showed 
me her tongue, on the left side of which, very 
near the apex, was a formation about the size of 
a chestnut, its color and general appearance was 
that of a cancer. She said that the formation 
commenced soon after her teeth began to decay ? 
and thought it arose from the irritation of her 
tongue against the sharp angles of the decayed 
teeth. Her views of the case appeared to us to 
be correct. What we wish to express by the 
remote effects of mal-practice in cleansing teeth is, 
we believe, fully illustrated by the last cited case. 
This person was suffering * not from the loss of 
her teeth alone, but, in addition, she was torment¬ 
ed by this diseased formation upon her tongue, 
which may eventuate in the loss of her life. 

If, in the preceding remarks, we have drawn a 
fair inference, what can be said of that individual 
who will thus tamper with the human system, 
who will thus mutilate these valuable organs, 
the teeth ? 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 


PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH BY FILLING. 

The means commonly made use of to arrest 
the decay of the teeth are, filing and plugging. 
These operations, when properly performed, 
are of great value in preventing their rapid de¬ 
struction. 

The operation of filing and plugging the 
teeth is considered to be the most difficult of 
all dental services. A right performance of 
what is needed requires proper judgment, a 
skillful , as well as careful use of instruments, 
untiring patience and honest faithfulness. 

Good judgment is requisite, and should be 
exercised in determining the true condition of 
the teeth requiring treatment. Many valuable 
teeth, we believe, have been sacrificed from not 
exercising honest and proper judgment. The 
20 
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practice is too common, in cases where the teeth 
are so much decayed to require more than 
ordinary time or care in filling them, to recom¬ 
mend their extraction, or to tell the person that 
their teeth are not worth filling. We will, in 
this connection, quote the remarks on this subject 
by Dr. Townsend, in an address delivered by 
that gentleman before the society of the Alumni 
of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery : 

“ It is a short way to settle the probabilities 
about a diseased limb to sentence it to amputa¬ 
tion ; and the sacrifice of a diseasd tooth may 
save some trouble, dispense with some science 
and skill which the operator does not possess, 
and give an opportunity for a display of china 
ware, though only a piece of porcelain actually 
looks like a human tooth. Nowhere are the 
temptations to careless, hurried practice greater 
than in the treatment of the teeth, and nowhere 
does it deserve severer reprobation. The dental 
surgeon should remember every time he extracts 
a tooth he acknowledges, against himself, or 
against his profession, or against both together, 
that he cannot cui*e, and therefore must mutilate. 
I repeat, it is the imperfection of our art that 
we must extract at all. 

“ It may be, indeed, in the very nature of 
things impossible, to avoid it in any conceivable 
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state of knowledge, still that necessity will 
ever stand a professional defect, and all progress, 
all real progress consists in diminishing that ne¬ 
cessity. I am not ashamed of my workmanship, 
nor do I refuse the credit it gives me, but the 
man who will teach me how to save a tooth that 
I am obliged to sacrifice, is my master in the 
science of dentistry, without the proof of any 
other claim.” 

In connection with this subject Dr. Townsend 
adds : “ And if we must needs indicate the 

specific department where the highest distinction 
is to be won, the profession would no doubt agree 
that it is in the filling of the teeth, and in the 
curative treatment of them.” 

The teeth are intimately connected with the 
physical health of every individual; no person 
should, therefore, heedlessly sacrifice, or cause 
the destruction of any tooth that might in any 
possible manner be preserved. 

The latter remarks, refer not to those only 
who may be called to give advice in regard to 
the teeth, but to every individual possessing 
these organs. 

A skillful and careful use of the various in¬ 
struments used by the dental surgeon, in filling 
teeth, is requisite to success. The preparation 
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of the tooth for filling often demands great care ; 
especially is it the case when operating on those 
teeth where the pulp of the tooth has been near¬ 
ly exposed by decay. The unguarded use of 
the instrument, in such a case, might endanger 
the vitality of the tooth. There are other teeth 
that are frail in their structure, and may easily be 
broken, so as to make them valueless. What 
we wish more particularly to refer to, however, 
in the careful use of the instruments, is the guard¬ 
ing of them so that they shall not slip and wound 
the mouth. There have been serious cases of 
this character ; great suffering has been caused, 
and the face badly disfigured by want of care in 
this respect. 

Dr. Townsend, in his address before alluded 
to, remarks : “ Every branch of surgery that re¬ 
quires instrumental treatment, whether it be 
taking up an artery, amputating a limb, or filling 
or extracting a tooth, depends upon manual 
dexterity, which can be had only on the terms 
of a thorough practical training; and no man 
can be tolerated in our profession without such 
a skill of fingers, and facility and precision of 
manipulation. 

We have referred to patience as being a ne¬ 
cessary quality of the dentist. This commodity 
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will be often found very essential in the depart¬ 
ment of dentistry of which we are now treating. 
We frequently find it the case that the patient’s 
teeth are of that sensitive description that the 
slightest touch of the instrument will cause them 
to shrink from the operation; in such cases a 
kind and patient manner will secure confi¬ 
dence, and enlist the patient’s efforts to advance 
the operation. 

One of the most important characteristics that 
should mark a dentist is honest faithfulness. In 
no department of the profession can more decep¬ 
tion and dishonesty be practiced, without being 
detected, than in filling teeth. Want of faithful¬ 
ness may arise from two causes, from the want 
of correct knowledge, and from too great haste. 

Dr. Townsend remarks as follows : 

u Now permit me to say, that fidelity to the 
trust imposed in the practitioner by the patient 
carries with it an obligation so high, and so sa¬ 
cred, and so obvious too, that argument could on¬ 
ly weaken and obscure it. As a matter of mor¬ 
ality and professional honor, therefore, I let it 
rest on its own simple statement.” 

In connection with the subject of filling teeth, 
it would seem proper that w r e should make a few 
remarks on the materials used for that purpose. 

20 * 
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The following named ai’e some of the materi¬ 
als used for filling teeth : Silver, lead, tin, gum 
mastic, tin and lead, an alloy of bismuth, an 
amalgam of mercury and silver, platina and gold. 
Tin answers a very good purpose, in many 
cases, when properly prepared. When the tooth 
has been prepared for filling in a careful man¬ 
ner tin, if it be well inserted and faithfully con¬ 
densed, will, in some people’s mouths, secure the 
organ from decay for some time. Should the 
fluids of the mouth be vitiated, or should they 
eventually become so, the fillings would corrode 
or oxydize and turn black ; in such cases it pro¬ 
motes rather than retards the disease. 

Lead is not so good for filling teeth as tin ; it 
is more easily effected by the fluids of the mouth, 
and portions of it are liable to be carried into the 
system, causing serious trouble. 

Gum mastic, silver and the other prepara¬ 
tions mentioned, with the exception of amalgam 
of mercury and silver, are not now so common¬ 
ly used. 

The amalgam of mercury and silver, or min¬ 
eral cement, as it is often called, is a very injuri¬ 
ous compound. 

Dr. C. 4. Harris, remarking upon this sub¬ 
ject, says 
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“ It (cement) is decidedly the most pernicious 
material that has ever been employed for filling 
teeth. It not only readily oxydizes in the 
mouth, turning the teeth black, and hastening 
rather than preventing their destruction, but it 
also, when used in any considerable quantity, ex¬ 
erts a deleterious effect upon the alveolar den¬ 
tal membrane, gums, and all the parts of the 
mouth. The author has a case, at this time un¬ 
der treatment, of a young lady about sixteen 
years of age, who is suffering from chronic in¬ 
flammation of the alveolar dental periosteum of 
nearly half of her teeth, gums and mucus mem¬ 
brane of her mouth, caused by three large fill¬ 
ings of Lethodeon in her molar teeth. Two of 
the teeth thus filled he has already had to ex¬ 
tract, and he is fearful that the removal of the 
third will become necessary. 

“ Some have endeavored to obviate the objec¬ 
tion to this amalgam by using silver perfectly 
purified, but it matters not how pure the silver 
may be, the material will be equally deleterious 
in its effects ; nor would pure gold and quicksil¬ 
ver be any better. It is the mercury that does 
the injury, and it matters not, therefore, how 
pure or what the other material may be that is 
employed with it for the formation of amalgam.” 
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We think there is but one opinion among well 
instructed dentists in regard to what material is 
best adapted to this purpose. We think by far 
the larger majority of dentists would, without 
hesitation, decide that gold stood pre-eminent as a 
material for filling carious teeth. Gold, from its 
peculiar qualities, cannot be excelled. Its malea- 
bility and toughness, when properly prepared, 
are two of its valuable qualities. Another is its 
purity, not being acted on by the fluids of the 
mouth, producing no unpleasant or unhealthy 
action upon the system, and securing (when used 
with proper skill) the tooth from destruction 
many years. 

There is one species of fraud in filling teeth 
to which I wish to refer; it is the practice of em¬ 
ploying tw'o metals in filling one cavity. This is 
done by first inserting a quantity of tin, and cov¬ 
ering it with a layer of gold. This practice is 
usually adopted by persons who fill at low prices ; 
knowing that the filling of the tooth with gold 
will cost more than they demand, they deceive 
the patient by this fraud, causing them to be¬ 
lieve that the tooth is filled with gold. The de¬ 
ception or fraud is not the worst featui’e of the 
case. There often arises in the tooth, and sur¬ 
rounding parts, a very annoying sensation. This 
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sensation is produced by the action of the two 
metals, causing an electrical or galvanic current. 
We have read of several cases where the pain 
was very great, the cause not being known until, 
removing the filling, it was discovered that the 
teeth had been filled with tin and gold. 

A friend of ours once stated that he saw a 
dentist performing this operation. He enquired 
why he used the two metals; the dentist’s reply 
was, “ the cavity is so large I cannot afford to 
fill it with gold for”—the price being named. 

These few hints have been thrown out that 
patients may be properly advised on the subject 
of filling teeth. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE CARE OF TIIE TEETII. 

Use of Brushes. 

The brush should be selected, in form and con¬ 
sistency, to answer the desired object. Should 
we select for a child, we would regard the size 
as well as the firmness of the brussels; a brush 
between a hard and a soft will usually be best. 
Grown persons would select according to their 
judgment; the same rules are usually applicable 
to the adult as to the child, Should the gums 
be sensitive a soft brush would be better suited 
to the case. Whatever brush may be used, it 
should be done effectually, not passing it directly 
cross-wise, but moving it up and down on 
the teeth, so as to remove any formation be¬ 
tween them, and to bring it in contact with those 
parts that the brush, in being moved across, may 
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not reach. The grinding as well as the lingual 
surfaces should receive as much attention as the 
anterier surfaces. Floss silk, passed between 
the interstices, will remove any foreign matter, 
and tend to keep them clean and polished, and 
may guard them from decay ; the brush cannot 
reach this part of the tooth. Decay oftener 
comes here than in any other part. 

The teeth should be cleansed four times every 
day : in the morning before and after breakfast^ 
after dinner, and, very certainly, the last thing be¬ 
fore retiring at night. This is an important 
time, as the particles of food or any foreign mat¬ 
ter, if not removed but remaining on the teeth du- 
ing the hours of sleep, from the heat and mois¬ 
ture of the mouth become fomented and acrid 

9 

and act as a powerful chemical agent. By 
keeping the teeth literally clean, their liability to 
decay will be much diminished. 

Tooth Picks. 

These are very useful agents in assisting to 
keep the teeth free from foreign matter. Care ? 
however, should be observed in the selection as 
well as in the description. Many descriptions of 
tooth picks are injurious to the gums, likewise to 
the teeth. Those made from metallic substances 

9 

such as gold, silver, and likewise those of bone 
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irritate and cause the gums to bleed, injur¬ 
ing their healthy action, exposing the necks of 
the teeth, allowing unhealthy and corroding se¬ 
cretions to act upon them, and causing them to 
loosen. Those productive of the least harm are 
formed from young goose quills ; these are flex¬ 
ible, and answer every purpose. 

The cracking of nuts, or biting of any very 
hard substances with the teeth, is very injurious 
to them. The enamel is fractured in many in¬ 
stances, which lays the foundation for the future 
destruction of the teeth. When the teeth are 
long and weak, they are liable to be strained. 
Ladies should never use their teeth as substi¬ 
tutes for scissors, as the vitality of them is often 
destroyed in this way ; they are liable likewise 
to be fractured, which may cause their rapid de¬ 
struction. 

The teeth should not be exposed to alternate 
heat and cold, as sudden transitions endanger 
their vitality. The alternate use of hot and cold 
drinks is pernicious ; smoking of tobacco like¬ 
wise ; the teeth become heated by the smoke 
coming in contact with them, and then, being ex¬ 
posed to a current of cold air, inflammation in 
this way is often induced, and their pulps become 
diseased, which may result in destruction of the 
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tooth particularly if they are of a frail descrip¬ 
tion. 

The excessive use of mineral waters also pro¬ 
duces bad effects. Sweetmeats or candies, if 
much used, form an acrid or acidulated matter 
between the teeth, which is the primary cause of 
decay. The sweet we do not consider injurious 
to the teeth, it is the chemical change which takes 
place by fomentation, producing an acrid for¬ 
mation. Literal cleanliness at all times will ob¬ 
viate this difficulty. 

21 
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CHAPTER XX. 


DENTIFRICES. 

This is a subject of great importance, as the 
agents presented to public notice for cleansing 
the teeth are very numerous. Many valuable 
teeth are made subject to destruction by a too 
free use of improper and deleterious agents, ap¬ 
plied to whiten and beautify the teeth. There 
are compounds of every description, name and 
nature ; the last advertised being better ahvays 
than any previous, and they are represented as 
being wonderful, working miracles (almost) in 
beautifying the teeth. 

Among the numerous compounds there are, un¬ 
doubtedly, some that are harmless, and might be 
used with benefit, but great care should be ob¬ 
served in making a selection. 

Charcoal, which has been, and is very freely 
used, possesses, we believe, injurious properties. 
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We have noticed the action of this agent upon 
the gums and the necks of the teeth of those per¬ 
sons who have made a free use of it. Its injuri¬ 
ous effects are apparent by its forming a semi¬ 
circular ring of dark blue or black around the 
necks of the teeth just under the edges of the 
gums, which presents a very unsightly appeai’- 
ance. The unfavorable appearance is not the 
worst feature. These fine particles possessing a 
very powerful grit, being inserted beneath the 
gum, from which they cannot be easily removed, 
they cut and irritate in such a manner as to 
produce inflammation ; the gums recede from 
the necks of the teeth, allowing viscid secretions 
access to the periosteum and alveolar process 
of the teeth, causing them to loosen and become 
unhealthy. We have known of cases where the 
stain was so permanent as to remain after the 
teeth were removed and the gums healed. 

“ There are particles in charcoal almost as 
hard as the diamond, and the finer they are 
comminuted or pulverized, the easier do they 
insinuate themselves under the edges of the 
gums. A person in daily use of this article 
may be known by a semi-circular black streak 
around each tooth, under the edge of the gums. 
These particles of charcoal remain there till, by 
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the tension of the gums, they are forced to cut 
their way out like so much pounded glass. From 
the continued application of this powerful grit 
from without, and the working of that from Avi th¬ 
in the gums, they will be observed to lose their 
elasticity or tension upon the teeth, and gradual¬ 
ly roll down, thereby letting in the atmosphere 
and tartarous accumulations of the mouth upon 
the unprotected parts, and thus a more speedy 
decompositon of the teeth must be the conse¬ 
quence. 

“ As a purifier of foetid substances charcoal 
stands pre-eminent; but as a dentifrice its pow¬ 
erful grit, acting upon the enamel, and upon the 
gums, cannot but prove dangerous to those in 
the habit of using it .”—Delapierre on Human 
Teeth, part II, p. 127 : Paris. 

No acidulated compound or mixture should 
be applied to the teeth. They impart at first a 
flattering Avhiteness, but this will be only of 
short duration, as they will blacken and rapidly 
decay. 

Acidulated Tooth Powders .—Our attention 
has been frequently called to advertisements of 
“ tooth powders ” for whitening, beautifying and 
preserving the teeth, and we have found that 
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nearly all the dentifrices which we have exam¬ 
ined contain more or less of tartaric acid, which, 
according to the tables of elective attraction, has 
a stronger affinity for the lime of the teeth than 
the phosphoric with which it is combined, and 
consequently must exert a most destructive ac¬ 
tion upon these organs. A powder having this 
acid for its base will, for a time, unquestionably 
“ whiten ” and “ beautify ” the teeth; but it will 
also, if used for a considerable length of time, 
as certainly cause their destruction and event¬ 
ually discoloration. The sale of such an artioie 
can only be effected for a short time, as their 
pernicious influences exhibit themselves, and it 
is of course soon laid aside. Why a dentist 
should resort to such a composition is indeed 
strange, as a more superior article can and is 
made, free from acid, and which will not only 
assist in cleansing the teeth, but preserves the 
health and tenacity of the gums, purities the 
breath, and adds much to the general comfort of 
the mouth. 

“ Spurious preparations, as “ tooth enamel ,” 
washes for removing tartar, See., are most gen¬ 
erally prepared by individuals unacquainted 
with the wants and character of a good powder, 
and whose only aim is to make money by a 
21 * 
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pretty exterior, regardless of the injury and de¬ 
struction inflicted. These powders are found in 
almost every shop window, and many druggists 
scruple not to vend an article which, it is their 
duty to know, is most objectionable, greatly im¬ 
posing upon the confidence of a confessedly 
ignorant public, by assurances unfounded and, 
in truth unreasonable. 

It is high time the profession should give some 
attention to this matter, and advise and instruct 
their patients to avoid such detestable mixtures .” 
—American Journal of Dental Science, Neic 
Series, vol. 1, pp. 403-4. 

A thorough brushing of the teeth four or five 
times a day, with cold water in mild seasons, 
and tepid water in the colder, using in connec¬ 
tion a little white castile soap, or any other white 
soap of nice quality, once a day, say at night, usu¬ 
ally will suffice to keep the teeth literally clean. 
There are some persons, however, whose teeth 
become discolored much sooner than others, and 
may require some simple tooth paste or powder. 

It is far better to form a habit of cleansing 
the teeth, regularly several times during the day, 
than to neglect them for a time* and afterwards 
try to atone for the neglect by using some 
“ beautifying ” dentifrice. 
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A simple and good agent for cleansing the 
teeth may be made by mixing together equal, 
proportions of prepared chalk and pulverized 
orris root. 

Dr. L. S. Parmley thus writes in regard to 
cleanliness of the teeth : 

“ Were the teeth kept literally clean no dis¬ 
ease ever will be perceptible. Their structure 
will equally stand the summer’s heat and win¬ 
ter’s cold, the changes of climate, the varieties 
of diet and even the diseases to which the other 
parts of the body may be subject from constitu¬ 
tional causes.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


ARTIFICIAL SUBSTITUTES. 

As the practice of wearing artificial substi¬ 
tutes to supply deficiencies of the natural den¬ 
ture is now so common, there are some things 
relating to this subject that should be noticed. 
One of the most important features to be consid¬ 
ered is the proper adaptation of such mechanical 
arrangements to the parts, so that they shall be 
worn with comfort, without irritating the gums 
and sympathising parts; serious inflammation 
being often induced from this cause, it should be 
noticed and guarded against. 

There is much injury sustained often, by the 
general health, from roots of teeth that are used 
to support artificial crowns, known as pivoted 
teeth. The roots of teeth used for this purpose 
are often in a diseased condition, or become so. 
Their inflamed and ulcerated state is often a 
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source of disease to the whole system. The 
gums become spongy, sensitive, and very pain¬ 
ful, exuding a foul and unhealthy matter, which 
contaminates the breath, mingles with the food, 
and poisons the whole system. Pivoted teeth, 
when the parts are in a healthy condition, often 
serve as useful substitutes. The troubles arise 
usually from retaining these substitutes when in 
a condition truly offensive. It would be far bet¬ 
ter to part with such appendages than that the 
health should suffer. 

The last point we shall notice is the impor¬ 
tance of keeping all dental substitutes perfectly 
clean. It matters but little (comparatively speak¬ 
ing) how fine the materials may be, and how 
beautifully constructed, if proper attention and 
care are not bestowed in keeping them free 
from foreign accumulations. 

We have seen whole and partial sets of 
teeth worn when in a condition very far from 
decent, covered with tartar or a coating of 
mucus, and particles of food, forming at once 
an offensive and unhealthy appendage. 

Where partial sets of teeth are worn, supported 
by clasps, they should be often removed and the 
piece thoroughly cleansed ; likewise the remain¬ 
ing natural teeth, particularly those around 
which the clasp passes. 
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Thorough cleanliness in regard to all that per¬ 
tains to the teeth, should be strictly observed 

We have met with persons who have objected 
to the wearing of artificial teeth, classing them 
with jewels, ornaments and other superfluous 
appendages. The judgment of such persons, 
we think, is very much in fault. One adds to 
the personal health, comfort and enjoyment; 
the others, possessing no utility, serve only to 
gratify the eye. 

The comparison is faulty, likewise, in another 
point of view. The teeth are or should be orna¬ 
ments exceeding, in effect, all gold or tinsel , but 
a display of jewels or rich attire, when the teeth 
are defective, serves only to heighten the imper¬ 
fection caused by their loss. 

Persons who object to the use of artificial 
teeth, sometimes are so unfortunate as to require 
assistants both for eyes and ears. A writer 
lias said that “ a conscientious lady actually 
advocated similar objections to these while ex¬ 
amining some artificial teeth through spectacles , 
and hearing my observations thereupon through 
an ear trumpet” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


ETHER AND CHLOROFORM. 

It may be proper to make a few observations 
on the use of Ether and Chloroform. Almost 
every person has an instinctive dread of suffer¬ 
ing. Resort is had to all the variety of agents, 
whether medicinal, chemical or of whatever 
description, to lull the sensibilities to pain. Per¬ 
sons cannot be blamed or censured for thus 
wishing to escape torment in any form. Vari¬ 
ous agents have been resorted to, in all ages of 
the world, to secure this wished-for relief, and 
few there are thus used that have not latent pow¬ 
erful qualities. Opium is one of these agents; 
this no doubt is a valuable agent when properly 
used, but when due caution is not observed, life 
may be destroyed. There are other agents of a 
narcotic character equally as valuable, and as 
fatal if improperly used. 
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The two agents, Ether and Chloroform, but 
recently introduced to the world, (as an esthetic) 
have had an influence in their department which 
has exceeded that of all other agents. These 
agents, it is acknowdedged, are subtile and pow¬ 
erful, still the application of them has lessened 
the sufferings of many thousands, not only in this 
but all other countries. It has proved a “ good 
Samaritan” in all the various departments of 
surgery. It is a well authenticated fact that a far 
smaller number have died under surgical treat¬ 
ment where these have, than where they have 
not been used. They have proved of great val¬ 
ue in numerous nervous diseases—diseases which 
are fearful in their nature, from the most com¬ 
mon to extreme insanity. I do not doubt but 
that there are many cases occurring almost 
every day where their use would greatly mitigate 
severe suffering. Where we can disarm physi¬ 
cal suffering of its racking, torturing, life-de¬ 
stroying power, we think we are in duty bound 
so to do. We do not advocate its use in the 
many ordinary cases of tooth extraction, for we 
believe the physical suffering is far less than im¬ 
agination pictures it to be, and because it sub¬ 
jects patient and operator to needless trouble and 
waste of valuable time. Many persons picture 
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to themselves terrible agonizing pain in the ex¬ 
traction of a tooth. We contend that any 
individual suffers more from an aching tooth in 
five minutes than they can possibly suffer from 
its extraction, providing it be done in a skilful 
manner. We are past the age of the racking en¬ 
gine called turn keys for extracting teeth. We 
have seen the perspiration pass off in drops from 
the brow of a stout man, in view of what he sup¬ 
posed he was to suffer from the use of this in¬ 
strument ; and the reason was, he once had his 
jaw broken in three several places from its use. 
Such cases have been common, but, by a more 
wise adaptation of mechanical contrivance, we 
have forceps, which are constructed to conform to 
the different classes of teeth, so that we now have 
dozens where formerly one instrument was 
made to answer all purposes. Therefore, under 
fhe more modern improvements of dental surge¬ 
ry, we do not deem it advisable, except in ex¬ 
treme cases, to use Ether or Chlorofonn in ex¬ 
tracting teeth. We seldom advise their use, but, 
when patients insist on its being used, we will, 
although reluctantly, comply with their wishes. 
Our reluctance never, we think, arises from a 
want of knowledge as to their proper use, for 
we have used, and seen them used since their 
22 
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first introduction, in, vve may say, hundreds of 
cases, and never yet have seen a case where 
injury was produced. Ether we have seen, and 
experimented with it on a great variety of 
animal life, such as dogs, cats, hens, frogs, bees, 
a very large eagle, and a variety of other sub¬ 
jects, and have never witnesssed any harm 
done to them by its use. The eagle, although 
quite large and powerful, measuring some seven 
or eight feet from wing to wing, we carried 
about by his neck, as a dead bird might be car¬ 
ried. The bees were taken up by the double 
handful without harm. Chloroform, we believe 
we used as early, if not earlier than any other 
person in the New England States for that pur¬ 
pose. 

A friend of ours, then at Baltimore College, 
was the first to inhale it as an experiment in the 
United States. After the experiment, he wrote 
me the result, with the formula, and a short 
sketch of its origin. He says: 

“ The Faculty of our College, (Baltimore Col¬ 
lege of Dental Surgery) relying upon such high 
authority, (referring to Prof. Simpson of Edin¬ 
burgh) and anxious to get something which 
would mitigate the pain of dental operations, and 
being decidedly opposed to Ether, proceeded to 
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give the Chloroform a test. We all assembled 
in the lecture room—Drs. Harris, Bond, Han¬ 
dy, Cone and the class. Having an old root 
which I had long regarded as a nuisance, I vol¬ 
unteered to be experimented upon. After in¬ 
haling a few moments from a sponge, I found 
myself losing consciousness, and signified my 
willingness to have the tooth out. Dr. Cone ex¬ 
tracted it, and although a somewhat tedious and 
difficult operation, I felt no pain, and my feelings 
were rather pleasant than otherwise, &c.” 

The formula he gave me as follows : 

Chloride of lime in powder, - lb. 4 

Water,. “12 

Rectified spirits, .... oz. 12 

This letter was dated at Baltimore, Dec. 18, 
1847. It commences thus, after the common 
salutation: 

“ I have great news for you. A new agent for 
producing insensibility in surgical operations has 
been discovered, &c.” 

We assisted in producing the agent on the re¬ 
ception of the letter, and administered it the 
same evening with very good results. By this 
we establish our early knowledge of the agent 
and its use. I have seen no eai’lier date, nor 
any as early, from any source whatever. 
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As regards the merits of the two agents, we 
have preferred and used Ether, never having 
bought but four ounces of pure chloroform. We 
believe that it can be shown, beyond all dis¬ 
pute, to be the safer of the two. Many acci¬ 
dents and much trouble lias arisen from the use 
of Chloroform. The great difference between 
the two agents is, Chloroform affects the system 
much more rapidly, and its effects are far more 
difficult to overcome ; it gets the mastery of the 
operator ere he is aware. Ether, on the other 
hand, affects the system much slower, and is 
more under the control of the operator, and be¬ 
ing more volatile than Chloriform, its effects 
are sooner dissipated. 

We would remark, for the information of any 
one who may wish to use these agents, that it is 
our experience, when a person is in a quiet state 
of nervous feeling, where there is no uncommon 
excitement, fear or dread, either of pain or of 
the effects of the agent, the exibition of it usual¬ 
ly is very pleasant. On the other hand, where 
the individual is laboring under much nervous 
excitement, where there is great fear of suffering 
or injury, its effects are far from pleasant, and 
it requires a much larger quantity of Ether or 
Chloroform to effect the desired state. 
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We would advise, therefore, any person 
wishing to inhale an anesthetic agent, to think 
of it as little as possible, and keep the mind in 
a composed and quiet state. Lastly, never in¬ 
hale these agents when possibly to be avoided, 
but rely on your own determined will. 


CONCLUSION. 

If this volume is read with care, and its in¬ 
structions and principles heeded, good must as in¬ 
evitably follow as effect follows cause ; and both 
parent and child will experience happy results 
in the durability and beauty of their teeth. 

“ If good we plant not, vice will fill the place.” 

If we do not rightly direct the child physically, 
it cannot possess vital energy, no more than the 
mind can be vigorous and active without proper 
cultivation. 



























































